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FOREWORD 
(  By  Kakasaheb  Kalelkar  ) 

Whilst  considering  in  how  many  ways  we 
could  celebrate  the  centenary  of  our  great  Poet,  the 
illustrious  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
great  Mahatma,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  could 
profitably  bring  together  all  the  articles  they 
wrote  with  passionate  intensity  when  on  certain 
points  of  national  and  cultural  importance, 
they  happened  to  differ  with  each  other. 

I,  therefore,  asked  my  young  friend  Shri 
Ravindra  Kelekar  to  bring  together  the  whole 
material  and  arrange  it  chronologically.  My  old 
and  valued  friend  Shri  R.  K.  Prabhu  helped  us 
in  editing  the  whole  material  and  putting  it  in 
the  form  of  chapters.  Our  publishers,  the-Nava- 
jivan  Prakashan  Mandir,  desired  me  to  write  a 
Foreword  because  I  think,  I  happened  to  be 
more  or  less  in  intimate  contacts  with  both  these 
great  sons  of  India. 

It  was  in  fact  in  Shantiniketan,  where  I 
was  working  as  an  honorary  teacher,  in  order  to 
study  the  Poet’s  great  educational  experiment 
from  inside,  that  I  first  met  the  inmates  of 
Mahatmaji’s  Phoenix  Party  from  South  Africa 
and  then  the  Mahatma  himself,  during  the 
early  part  of  1915. 

It  was  Poet  Rabindranath  who  had  opened 
our  eyes,  when  we  as  youths  were  struggling 
to  understand  and  serve  the  motherland,  to  the 
beauty,  depth  and  catholicity  of  the  culture 
of  our  motherland.  He  taught  us  how  to  be  self- 
respecting  and  behave  in  a  dignified  manner,  in¬ 
spite  of  constant  and  unmerited  humiliations.  The 
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whole  of  India  was  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Bengal,  because  it  was  Bengal  that  taught 
us  through  Swami  Vivekanand,  Shri  Aurobindo 
Ghose  and  Gurudev  Tagore  to  understand 
Bharatmata  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  her  service. 
It  was  from  these  that  we  learnt  the  greatness  of 
Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  Keshab  Chandra  Sen, 
Ramakrishna  Paramahamsa  and  many  other 
noble,  patriotic  and  saintly  personalities  from 
Bengal.  Belur  Math,  Shantiniketan  and  Pondi¬ 
cherry  were  the  great  places  of  pilgrimage  for 
young  India.  Ananda  K.  Coomarswamy  of 
Ceylon,  Lala  Hardayal  of  Punjab  and  the  noble 
Englishwoman,  Sister  Nivedita,  helped  us  to 
understand  the  heritage  of  India.  Of  course, 
the  great  work  of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant'and  Babu 
Bhagwandas  was  there  before  us.  Justice  Ranade, 
Dr.  Bhandarkar  and  Lokamanya  Tilak  had 
already  laid  the  foundation  of  our  devotion  to 
the  motherland.  Lala  Lajpatrai  along  with  Bal 
Gangadhar  Tilak  and  Bipin  Chandra  Pal  formed 
our  Trimurti  of  patriotic  fervour.  The  pictures 
of  these  three,  Lai,  Bal  and  Pal,  were  to  be 
found  on  the  wall  of  every  college  student.  We 
lived  in  a  dreamland  then.  The  great  Swadeshi 
movement  was  activized  by  the  boycott  of  British 
cloth  as  a  reaction  to  the  partition  of  Bengal.  Youth 
became  impatient  and  a  Sanyasi  again  from  Ben¬ 
gal,  Brahma-Bandhava  Upadhyaya,  heralded  the 
advent  of  the  bomb  as  the  great  deliverer.  The 
terrorist  movement  raised  its  head  in  various 
places  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
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country.  The  Government  came  down  with  its 
leonine  violence.  A  number  of  terrorists  were 
hanged.  Saintly  patriots  like  Lajpatrai  and 
Ashwini  Kumar  Dutt  were  deported  and  the 
great  Lokamanya  was  clapped  in  jail  -for  six 
years  far  away  in  Burma. 

And  yet  the  country  could  not  be  cowed  down. 
Deportations,  transportations  and  the  gallows  had 
no  terrors  for  us.  But  it  did  not  take  us  long  to 
realize  that  the  masses  of  the  great  Indian  huma¬ 
nity  could  not  be  enthused  for  a  nationwide 
programme  of  terrorism  and  it  was  impossible 
to  prepare  a  disarmed  and  disorganized  country 
for  an  armed  revolt  against  the  highly  organized 
and  powerfully  efficient  British  bureaucracy. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  that  some  of  us  following 
the  lead  of  Shri  Aurobindo  retired  within  ourselves 
and  went  through  an  intense  Sadhana  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  soul  of  India.  We  made  a  deep 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  great  pioneers  of 
resurgent  India  whose  holy  names  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Rabindranath  too  withdrew  from 
the  '‘National”  movement.  But  instead  of  choosing 
a  life  of  retirement  he  concentrated  his  energies 
on  education  and  social  service.  Of  course,  the 
bird  will  sing  even  whilst  seeking  his  daily  bread 
from  the  gardens  and  the  fields.  The  Poet  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  song  and  in  whatever  service 
was  possible  in  those  days. 

It  was  during  this  dark  period  of  confusion, 
frustration  and  intense  introspection  that  the 
soul  of  India  manifested  itself  in  a  hitherto 
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undreamt  of  field  of  intense  energy  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  far  off  South  Africa.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  Karmaveer  Mohandas  Karamchand 
Gandhi,  who,  with  his  handful  of  unlettered 
and  unsophisticated  workers,  organized  a  few 
thousand  of  indentured  Indian  labourers  to  resist 
successfully  in  a  non-violent  manner,  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Whites  in  that  God-forsaken  land. 

This  new  manifestation  of  soul-force  imme¬ 
diately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great 
Russian  sage  Tolstoy.  Christian  divines  saw  in 
Gandhi  a  new  manifestation  of  the  Christian 
spirit.  Gokhale  and  Tagore  realized  the  full 
implication  of  the  new  experiment.  They  wel¬ 
comed  the  Satyagraha  movement  in  South  Africa 
as  a  new  “Avatar”  of  the  spiritual  “Shakti”  and 
hastened  to  send  Rev.  G.  F.  Andrews  to  South 
Africa  to  assure  both  Indians  and  the  White  rulers 
in  Africa  that  the  soul  of  India  was  behind 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  struggle— -the  righteous  strug¬ 
gle  of  unaided  right  against  insolent  might. 

General  Smuts,  the  Chief  Minister  of  the 
South  African  Union,  was  a  great  statesman,  a 
profound  sociologist,  but  also  a  hard  fighter.  Fie 
could  deal  with  Gandhi  only  through  repression 
and  suppression.  But  he  had  the  wisdom  to  realize 
that. a  new  spiritual  force  in  the  person  of  Gandhi 
had  dawned  in  benighted  South  Africa  to 
herald  a  new  age  for  humanity.  He  capitulated. 

Gandhiji  knew  that  his  great  and  arduous 
work  in  South  Africa  was  only  a  period  of  pre¬ 
paration  and  probation  and  that  his  life-work  lay 
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in  India,  the  land  of  his  birth,  amongst  his  own 
people  who  were  the  descendants  and  inheritors 
of  the  great  spiritual  wisdom  and  strength  of  the 
ancient  sages. 

Gandhiji  decided  to  return  to  India,  but  the 
great  World  War  broke  out  in  Europe  and  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  rush  to  the  succour  of  the 
Empire  whose  citizen  he  claimed  to  be.  Gandhiji 
returned  via  Britain  and  met  the  Poet  in  his  own 
institution,  Shantiniketan,  where  Gandhiji’s 
co-workers  and  students,  known  then  as  the 
Phoenix  Party  had  already  preceded  him. 

There  was  thus  a  great  spiritual  bond  of 
common  brotherhood  and  common  mission 
between  the  Kaveendra  and  the  Karmaveer. 
They  were  great  friends,  they  adored  each  other, 
almost  like  lovers.  But,  their  temperaments  were 
different,  their  Sadhana  of  life  was  different. 
They  attracted  and  influenced  Indian  humanity 
in  different  ways.  They  were  thus,  one  might 
say,  poles  apart  in  everything  but  the  spirit. 
They  knew  that  they  had  to  walk  along  their 
own  different  respective  paths.  But  they  also 
knew  that  they  were  complementary  to  each 
other.  Their  paths  were  different  but  their  souls 
were  in  unison. 

Earlier,  I  had,  when  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Marathi  daily  Rashtramat  (1909),  read  sufficiently 
of  Mahatmaji’s  struggle  in  South  Africa.  I  had 
deeply  felt  that  the  South  African  struggle  may 
perhaps  be  in  some  little  way  an  alternative  or  a 
complement  to  our  revolt  against  the  British  rule. 
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I  had  also  realized  the  spiritual  implication  of 
Tagore’s  educational  experiment  at  Shantiniketan 
which  was  about  to  be  widened  into  the  Vishva- 
bharati.  My  soul  accepted  both  Gurudev  and 
Karmaveer  as  persons  after  my  heart.  I  had  equal 
respect  for  both  of  them  and  was  happiest  when 
I  met  them  together  in  the  mango-groves  of 
Shantiniketan. 

But,  being  a  soldier  of  freedom,  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  abandoning  the  peaceful  activities 
and  joining  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
the  motherland  when  Gandhiji  offered  us  an 
opportunity  through  his  Satyagraha  movements. 
It  was  this  active  and  fighting  programme  that 
helped  me  and  my  friends  in  our  choice  of  loyalty. 
We  would  love  and  revere  the  Poet,  but  we 
would  follow  the  fighting  Karmaveer.* 

It  was  with  this  attitude  that  young  India 
of  those  days  followed  the  spiritual  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Gandhiji  and  Tagore.  It  is  really  surprising 
that  only  on  very  few  occasions  they  felt  like 
entering  the  lists  and  openly  opposing  each  other. 
And  even  there  it  was  the  Poet  that  took  the  lead. 
There  was  no  occasion  when  Gandhiji  voiced 
his  opposition  to  anything  which  the  Poet  said  or 
did.  In  fact  Gandhiji  felt  the  utmost  reluctance 
and  almost  pain  when  he  had  to  use  his  pen 
and  say  something  which  would  bring  about  a 
controversy  with  the  Poet.  It  was  the  Poet 
that  came  up  openly  in  the  field  to  oppose  the 
Karmaveer,  the  man  of  action,  with  his  clarion 


*  Karmaveer  =  the  hero  as  a  man  of  action 
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voice.  Gandhiji  welcomed  him  as  a  Great  Sentinel 
and  came  out  by  merely  asserting  his  deepest 
thoughts.  They  were  marked  with  directness  of 
utterance  and  depth  of  conviction.  Gandhiji 
never  claimed  to  be  a  controversialist.  He 
contented  himself  with  giving  expression  to  his 
inmost  feelings. 

Those  Indians,  who  had  not  understood 
Tagore  or  Gandhi  and  who  were  neither  men 
of  thought  nor  action,  could  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  controversy  and  felt  be¬ 
wildered  and  sided  with  either  of  them  according 
to  their  predilections.  But  we,  who  understood 
both  of  them  and  claimed  to  be  followers  of 
both,  were  deeply  pained  at  the  controversy, 
but  at  the  same  time  welcomed  it  as  an  element 
of  great  education  for  our  people  and  our  minds 
weighed  the  utterances  of  both  and  tried  to  find 
out  where  the  exact  truth  lay. 

I  remember  how  the  Poet  once  came  out  with 
all  his  vehemence  against  the  national  slogan  of 
‘Vande  MataranT.  At  first  we  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  he  should  oppose  this  simple  and  deeply 
spiritual  salutation  to  the  Motherland  (‘ Vande 
Mataram’  literally  means  nothing  more,  and  no¬ 
thing  less).  But  Tagore  was  a  Bengali.- He  had  the 
experience  of  Kali  worship  and  the  slaughter  of 
goats  at  the  altar  of  the  “Mother”.  He  also 
knew  how  the  Shakti  worship  was  given  the 
tinge  of  terrorism  in  the  political  struggle  for 
independence.  His  Brahmo  soul  reacted  very 
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violently  and  he  refused  to  accept  God  as  Mother. 
The  Brahmos  of  Bengal  preferred  the  prayer, 
fqar  jftsfa  fqm  aftfa  “Thou  art  our  father”,  etc. 
We  left  the  controversy  at  that  and  continued  to 
sing  ‘Vande  Mataram5.  Every  letter  we  wrote 
to  relatives  or  friends  ended  with  our  personal 
salutation  to  the  Motherland. 

Rabindranath  was  on  a  mission  in  Europe 
of  bringing  about  spiritual  understanding  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  when  Gandhiji,  exas¬ 
perated  at  the  insults  showered  on  Mother 
India  by  the  alien  rulers  and  realizing  the  futility 
of  violent  reaction  to  governmental  tyranny, 
recommended  a  policy  of  Non-co-operation  with 
the  Government.  This  policy  went  against 
the  very  grain  of  Rabindranath  Tagore.  He 
fulminated  against  it,  first  in  his  personal 
letters  to  Rev.  Andrews,  a  common  friend, 
and  then  he  came  out  openly  against  what 
he  regarded  as  a  policy  of  negation  and  a  policy 
betraying  lack  of  faith  in  humanity.  We  knew 
that  basically  there  was  no  distinction  or  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  two  and  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  case  of  misunderstanding  and  of  a 
difference  of  emphasis.  Tagore  in  the  end  ended 
with  the  statement  that  the  country  was  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mahatma. 

And  yet  I  think  the  controversy  was  useful. 
Mahatmaji’s  programme  of  Non-co-operation 
was  a  programme  of  self-purification  for  securing 
ultimate  co-operation  of  an  honourable  type. 
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How  glad  the  Poet  would  have  been  if  he 
had  lived  to  hear  the  Mahatma  on  the  eve  of 
India’s  political  independence  warning  the 
Nations  of  Asia,  who  had  gathered  at  Delhi  to 
congratulate  us,  against  organizing  Asia  to  fight 
Europe  and  the  White  races.  The  Poet  would  have 
joined  his  voice  to  that  of  the  Mahatma,  when 
Gandhiji  recommended  that  India  should  accept 
the  invitation  of  Britain  to  join  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  great  author  of  the  Non-co-operation 
movement  was  at  heart  the  greatest  believer  in 
co-operation.  He  was  pining  for  the  day  when  the 
East  and  the  West  would  accept  co-existence  as 
a  law  of  life  and  work  as  equals  for  world 
brotherhood,  and  multi-racial  co-operation. 

Today  the  successor  of  the  Mahatma, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  is  trying  to  help  the  Afro- 
Asian  Nations  in  their  struggle  for  independence 
and  self-realization  and  is  at  the  same  time  co¬ 
operating  with  the  United  Nations  even  under 
most  adverse  circumstances. 

The  Poet,  to  our  mind,  was  weakest  when 
he  opposed  the  programme  of  burning  of  foreign 
cloth.  He  spoke  of  the  laws  of  economics  prevailing 
in  the  economic  field  and  failed  to  realize  that  we 
were  not  out  to  inflict  injury  on  others.  We 
were  determined  to  purify  our  lives  and  shed 
all  weakness  and  impurity  from  our  personal  lives. 
I  remember  how  one  day  we  in  the  Ashram 
collected  whatever  bits  of  foreign  cloth  we  had 
and  burnt  them  in  the  presence  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  Someone  from  the  Gandhi  family  brought 
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a  very  costly  and  artistic  Maharashtri  sari ,  which 
Gandhiji’s  political  Guru  Shri  Gokhale  had 
given  as  a  present  to  Kasturba  (Smt.  Gandhi). 
It  was  an  article  of  sacred  memories.  Gandhiji 
was  asked  whether  the  hand-woven  sari  made 
of  foreign  yarn  was  to  be  preserved  or  con¬ 
signed  to  the  flames.  Gandhiji  was  visibly  moved. 
He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  with  his 
own  hands  consigned  the  artistic  and  sacred  gift 
to  the  flames.  (I  had  the  previous  day  similarly 
burnt  an  artistic  handkerchief  which  I  had  receiv¬ 
ed  from  a  Sindhi  friend.  I  was  therefore  confirm¬ 
ed  in  my  attitude  in  this  matter  and  felt  myself 
purified  in  the  process.)  Why  should  we  judge 
such  things  -from  the  economic  angle  or  bring  in 
the  argument  that  poor  India  is  underclothed  and 
needs  whatever  textile  is  available.  Gandhiji’s 
answer  in  this  controversy  is  convincing.  No 
price  is  too  great  when  a  nation  is  to  be  taught 
the  necessity  of  self-purification. 

I  remember  having  read  in  those  days  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner  regarding 
the  same  subject.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  better 
understanding  of  the  situation.  He  said  in  effect 
that  Gandhiji  knew  that  the  nation  was  full  of  re¬ 
sentment  and  bitterness  against  the  tyrannical 
rulers  and  Gandhiji  could  not  have  prevented  any 
precipitation  of  violence  unless  he  gave  to  the 
nation  some  alternative  to  violence.  Gandhi, 
the  Prophet  of  Non-violence,  turned  the  bitterness 
of  an  angry  nation  from  the  Britishers  to  foreign 
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cloth  which  people  had  in  their  own  possession. 
There  would  have  been  many  political  murders 
if  Gandhiji  had  not  given  this  non-violent  release 
to  the  fury  of  the  people.  Only  a  master  psycho¬ 
logist,  a  master  strategist  of  mass  movements 
would  have  thought  of  such  a  measure. 

But  we  could  not  easily  accept  Gandhiji’s 
famous  statement  that  the  Bihar  earthquake 
might  be  God’s  punishment  for  our  national 
iniquity  of  untouchability,  and  Tagore  called 
this  a  pure  piece  of  -superstition  and  ridiculed 
the  logic  behind  it.  We  were  with  Tagore. 
Somebody  said  that  Gandhiji’s  argument  was 
no  better  than  the  Sanatanists’  argument  that 
there  were  famines  in  the  land  because  Gandhiji 
started  the  Swaraj  movement.  They  wanted  to 
prove  that  the  demand  for  freedom  was  not 
pleasing  to  God!  Some  other  people  said  that 
Gandhiji  very  cleverly  tried  to  bespeak  a  Sanatanist 
argument  before  it  could  be  advanced  that  the 
earthquake  was  due  to  the  ‘irreligious’  move¬ 
ment  of  Gandhi  for  the  removal  of  untouchability. 

This  time  our  hearts  were  with  the  Poet. We 
were  of  course  all  for  the  removal  of  untouchabi¬ 
lity.  But  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  God  punished  the  people  of  Bihar  because  of 
the  thousands  of  years  of  inhuman  treatment  of 
Hindus  against  the  untouchables.  I  could  have 
understood  Gandhiji  if  he  had  said  that  the 
Muslim  and  the  British  rule  in  India  was  God’s 
punishment  for  the  Hindu’s  inhumanity  towards 
innocent  and  unfortunate  fellow-beings. 
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Gandhiji,  whilst  replying  to  the  Poet,  made 
a  distinction  between  faith  and  superstition. 
I  understand  Gandhiji’s  position.  I  respect 
his  faith.  But  even  an  article  of  faith  of 
an  individual  however  great,  has  to  be  judged 
by  other  standards  when  it  is  presented  to 
humanity  for  general  acceptance.  I  protested  to 
Bapu  privately  and  said  that  I  could  not  follow 
his  extraordinary  logic.  He  silenced  me  by 
putting  a  counter  questio'n,  “Do  you  think  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  correspondence  between 
the  moral  world  and  the  physical  world  ?  Can  you 
say  that  moral  actions  of  man  have  no  reaction 
on  man’s  life  or  his  physical  surroundings?” 

I  said  that  according  to  my  innermost 
conviction  the  whole  of  the  universe  is  one  unit 
and  everything  in  it  is  related  to  everything  else. 
£fOur  moral  and  immoral  actions  do  have  a  direct 
effect  on  everything  around  us.  The  universe 
cannot  be  a  pluriverse.” 

“In  that  case  it  is  a  minor  matter  whether 
the  Bihar  tragedy  of  an  earthquake  is  related 
to  the  sin  of  untouchability  or  something  else,” 
said  Gandhiji  and  left  me  at  that. 

I  remember  to  have  read  some  verses  of 
Tagore  where  he  has  drawn  a  similar  conclusion 
about  man’s  iniquity,  resulting  in  physical 
consequences.  But  that  was  too  general  a  state¬ 
ment  to  offend  anybody.  Gandhiji  could  have 
made  a  better  effect  on  the  conscience  of  Indian 
humanity,  if  he  had  not  directly  connected  the 
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sin  of  untouchability  with  the  Bihar  earth¬ 
quakes.  I  felt  that  his  faith  was  unerring  but 
its  application  unjustifiable. 

Originally  my  idea  was  to  present  in  the 
book  only  that  much  portion  of  the  writings  of 
these  two  great  men  that  had  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  controversy.  Shri  Kelekar  had  accepted  my 
suggestion.  But  Shri  Prabhu  thought  it  necessary 
to  add  something  that  reflected  the  great  respect — 
we  might  say  even  reverence — these  great  Indians 
had  for  each  other.  We  accepted  the  elderly 
advice  of  Shri  Prabhu  and  have  added  some 
more  material.  It  is  better  that  the  world 
follows  the  controversy  in  such  wider  perspec¬ 
tive.  We  have,  of  course,  to  remember  that  the 
Poet  was  a  man  of  thought  and  Gandhi  above 
everything  was  a  man  of  action.  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  two  between  themselves  have  influenced 
Indian  humanity  of  their  own  times,  each  in 
his  own  field  and  in  his  own  way.  Comparison  in 
such  cases  would  be  invidious  and  only  little 
minds  would  indulge  in  such  a  pastime. 

The  nation  will  remember  Tagore  as 
Kavivar  and  Gurudev.  And  it  has  accepted  Gandhi 
as  Karmaveer  and  Mahatma.  And  we  also 
remember  that  the  Poet  had  a  positive  horror  of 
being  the  Guru  of  anybody  and  Mahatma  Gandhi 
always  felt  sad  when  he  was  referred  to  as  a 
Mahatma.  Both  of  them  accepted  the  appellations 
given  to  them  by  their  grateful  contemporaries, 
in  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  suffering. 
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CHAPTER  1 


EARLY  CONTACTS 

There  is  no  record  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  Gurudev  Tagore  having  met  each  other 
either  in  India  or  abroad  before  the  former’s 
return  to  this  country  from  South  Africa  in 
January,  1915,  with  the  intention  of  finally 
settling  down  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  Gandhiji 
landed  in  Bombay  on  January  9,  and  after  a 
brief  visit  to  his  Porbandar  home  and  some 
friends  in  Kathiawad,  he  had  proceeded  straight 
to  Santiniketan.  He  had  a  threefold  object 
in  view  in  this  visit.  He  wanted  to  meet  the 
members  of  his  ‘Phoenix  family’,  i.e.  the  students 
and  staff  of  the  Ashram  which  he  had  set  up  in 
Phoenix  in  the  Transvaal,  but  which  he  had  to 
close  down  before  he  left  South  Africa  for  good. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Deenbandhu  C.  F.  Andrews, 
Gurudev  had  generously  offered  to  lodge  the 
members  of  this  Ashram  at  Santiniketan  till 
Gandhiji  made  independent  arrangements  for 
them,  and  had  thus  relieved  the  latter  of  a  great 
load  of  anxiety  on  their  account.  Gandhiji  wished 
to  know  how  they  were  faring  in  their  new 
home  and  also  personally  to  thank  Gurudev  for 
his  magnanimity.  He  also  wanted  to  acquaint 
himself  at  first  hand  with  the  working  of  the 
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great  educational  institution  which  Gurudev 
was  conducting.  Accompanied  by  Kasturba, 
Gandhiji  arrived  at  Santiniketan  on  February  5, 
but  unfortunately  Gurudev  was  not  there,  having 
left  a  few  days  earlier  for  Calcutta.  Gandhiji  had 
intended  to  stay  in  Santiniketan  for  some  time, 
but  he  had  been  there  hardly  a  week  when  he 
received  from  Poona  a  telegram  announcing  the 
sudden  passing  away  of  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale, 
whom  he  had  long  esteemed  as  his  Political  Guru. 

When,  from  Poona,  Gandhiji  went  back  to 
Santiniketan  early  in  March,  Gurudev  was  there 
to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  him.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  two  illustrious  sons  of  India 
and  the  beginning  of  their  immortal  friend¬ 
ship,  based  on  deepest  mutual  respect  and  love, 
that  defied  all  occasional  differences  of  opinion. 
Though  the  periods  of  Gandhiji’s  stay  at  Santi¬ 
niketan  in  February  and  March  were  brief,  they 
proved  to  be  not  uneventful.  Following  his  rule 
of  life  in  South  Africa,  he  had  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  servants  in  his  own  case  at  Santi¬ 
niketan  and  had  himself  cleaned  his  own  room, 
made  his  own  bed  and  washed  his  own  dishes 
and  clothes.  This  had  created  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  on  the  students  of  Santiniketan  and  most 
of  them  appeared  anxious  to  follow  Gandhiji’s 
example.  So,  on  10th  March  an  experiment  was 
made,  under  the  supervision  of  Gandhiji,  in 
training  the  students  in  self-reliance,  by  dispensing 
with  the  help  of  all  “cooks,  servants  and 
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sweepers”.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  students 
appears  to  have  waned  gradually  after  Gandhiji’s 
departure  and  the  -practice  was  abandoned  later 
owing  to  practical  difficulties.  Gurudev  also 
appears  to  have  felt  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
enforce  a  code  which  was  not  the  result  of  a 
spontaneous  feeling  for  it  from  within.  The  10th 
day  of  March  is  being  observed,  however,  to 
this  day  at  Santiniketan  as  “Gandhi  Day”,  when 
the  staff  and  students  do  all  the  work  and  the 
entire  menial  staff  enjoy  the  day  off.* 

Gandhiji  and  Gurudev  met  again  when,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  former,  the  latter  attended 
and  addressed  the  Gujarat  Literary  Conference 
in  Ahmedabad  on  April  2,  1920  and  also  addressed 
the  inmates  of  Gandhiji’s  Satyagraha  Ashram  at 
Sabarmati  the  next  day.  Later  in  the  year,  in 
September,  Gandhiji,  accompanied  by  Maulana 
Shaukat  Ali,  visited  Santiniketan,  on  his  way  back 
from  the  special  session  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  held  at  Calcutta,  which,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  had  adopted  Gandhiji’s 
revolutionary  programme  of  Non-co-operation. 
But  the  Poet  was  not  there  to  welcome  him.  He 
had  proceeded  to  Europe  during  the  previous 
month  and  from  there  had  gone  to  the  United 
States  of  America  on  a  lecturing  tour  and  returned 
to  India  only  in  July  1921. 

While  abroad,  Gurudev  must  have  taken 

*Cf.  The  Calcutta  Municipal  Gazette  :  Tagore  Birthday 
Special  Supplement,  May  19,  1941. 
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note  of  the  rapid  march  of  events  that  was 
taking  place  in  India  under  the  leadership  of 
Gandhiji.  That  the  trend  of  events,  particularly 
in  the  province  of  his  birth,  must  have  caused 
Gurudev  serious  concern  became  apparent  when 
soon  after  his  return  to  India  he  read  a  paper, 
which  he  called  Satyer  Alivan  (The  Call  of 
Truth),  at  the  Calcutta  University  Institute,  in 
which  he  definitely  rejected  “Non-co-operation” 
as  enunciated  by  Gandhiji.  This  paper  will 
be  found  reproduced  elsewhere  as  Chapter  10th 
of  this  booklet.  In  some  letters  to  a  friend  which 
he  wrote  at  this  time  from  abroad  Gurudev 
felt  compelled  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against 
what  he  regarded  as  the  extreme  risks  which 
Gandhiji  was  taking  in  pushing  his  movement 
forward  and  also  at  the  “blind  rejection”  of  all 
Western  culture  in  the  name  of  “patriotism”. 
He  also  expressed  his  deep  pain  and  resentment 
at  what  he  regarded  as  the  belittling  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Rammohan  Roy  by  Gandhiji  in  his 
writings.  Gandhiji  replied  to  Gurudev’s  criticisms 
in  his  own  inimitable  way  and  tried  to  allay  the 
fears  and  remove  the  misunderstandings  of  Guru¬ 
dev.  Though,  in  this  manner,  in  the  words 
of  the  Poet,  they  ‘hit  each  other  hard  in  the 
cause  of  truth’,  their  personal  relations  and  their 
love  and  esteem  for  each  other  remained  un¬ 
impaired  to  the  last. 

Gandhiji  was  sentenced  to  six  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  March  of  the  following  year  (1922) 
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and  when  Gurudev  visited  the  Sabarmati  Ashram 
on  December  4,  1922,  Gandhiji  was  not  there 
to  welcome  him.  The  inspiring  address  which 
Gurudev  delivered  to  the  inmates  of  the  Ashram 
is  reproduced  in  Chapter  2  of  this  booklet. 

The  friendly,  though  occasionally  heated, 
bouts  of  controversy  in  which  these  two  greatest 
sons  of  India  indulged  for  a  time  created  no  little 
stir  in  and  outside  India  and  a  little  alarm  too, 
but  they  happily  ended  in  the  two  understanding 
each  other’s  ideologies  thoroughly,  which  helped 
to  dispel  all  initial  misunderstandings  between 
them  and  in  drawing  them  even  closer  than 
before  in  deathless  friendship  and  love.  Gandhiji 
testified  to  this  fact  when  he  wrote  in  later  years : 
“I  have  found  no  real  conflict  between  us.  I 
started  with  a  disposition  to  detect  a  conflict 
between  Gurudev  and  myself  but  ended  with 
the  glorious  discovery  that  there  was  none.” 
Gurudev  too,  in  spite  of  his  previous  apprehen¬ 
sions  regarding  Gandhiji’s  Non-co-operation  and 
other  movements,  paid  this  glowing  tribute  of 
praise  to  Gandhiji’s  genius  :  “India  has  created 
a  new  technique  in  the  history  of  revolution 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  spiritual  traditions 
of  our  country,  and,  if  maintained  in  its  purity, 
will  become  a  true  gift  of  our  people  to  civili¬ 
zation.” 
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“WHO  IS  A  MAHATMA?” 

[Address  delivered  by  Gurudev  Tagore  to  the  inmates 
of  Satyagraha  Ashram,  Sabarmati,  when  he  visited  the 
Ashram  on  December  4,  1922  in  the  absence  of  Gandhiji 
who  had  been  clapped  in  jail  earlier  in  the  year.] 

I  wished,  when  I  came  to  Ahmedabad,  to 
visit  this  Ashram  once  more,  in  which  I  spent  a 
happy  time  with  you  a  little  over  two  years  ago 
when  Mahatmaji  was  with  you.  I  know  how 
very  deeply  you  are  all  feeling  his  absence  from 
your  midst  and  how  you  would  like  me  to  speak 
to  you  before  I  leave.  I  will  try  to  do  so  very 
briefly. 

You  are  all  living  in  this  Ashram  a  life  of 
self-sacrifice.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
to  realize  the  significance  of  that  discipline  which 
you  are  undergoing.  All  training,  which  takes  the 
form  of  self-renunciation,  has  its  positive  aspect. 
It  is  nothing  negative.  Only,  unfortunately,  human 
beings  make  the  mistake  and  get  infatuated  with 
the  idea  of  suffering  for  its  own  sake  and  as  an 
end  in  itself.  That  idea  is  not  true. 

What  then  is  the  true  meaning  of  sacrifice? 
It  means  that  for  human  beings,  the  life  of  the 
body  is  not  the  best  life,  but  the  life  of  the  soul. 
The  material  world  which  we  share  with  the 
animals,  is  not  the  only  world.  We  have  higher 
needs,  because  we  have  a  deeper  and  a  higher 
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life  hidden  within  us.  That  hidden  life  is  immortal. 
Our  physical  life  must  bear  the  burden  of  its 
finitude,  but  the  spiritual  life  has  its  immortality. 
Only  those  human  beings,  who  can  get  rid  of 
the  sheath  of  self,  can  reach  that  immortality. 
They  must  lose  their  separate  self  in  order  to 
realize  the  infinite.  They  must  become  Dwija, — 
twice-born;  born  of  the  spirit;  born  into  the 
light. 

(They  who  realize  the  Infinite  in  themselves 
become  immortal.) 

They  realize  the  life  that  knows  no  loss; 
and  it  is  the  privilege  of  human  beings  to  be 
born  again  into  the  sphere  of  immortality.  Just 
as  the  chick  breaks  through  the  shell  and  comes 
out  into  the  light,  so  men  must  break  through 
the  shell  of  self  and  come  out  into  the  world  of 
spiritual  freedom. 

Since  men  have  always  felt  dimly  that  the 
material  world  is  not  final,  therefore,  they  have 
sought  all  kinds  of  discipline  in  order  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  its  thraldom  and  bondage.  All  the 
different  religions  of  the  world  have  this  one 
meaning.  They  express  this  one  aspiration.  They 
point  the  way  to  be  born  again,  even  through 
the  portals  of  death  —  into  the  world  of  spirit, 
the  sphere  of  immortality. 

All  forms  of  self-sacrifice,  if  they  are  true, 
must  have  this  ultimate  goal,  the  goal  of  freedom 
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from  the  self  into  the  realm  of  the  unselfish.  We 
must  all  of  us  have  our  tapasya ,  if  we  would  truly 
get  rid  of  self.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  prayer 
of  our  sages: 

SRTeft  *TT  ST?  WT  I 
cTWt  *TT  I 

WT  1 1 

c  c 

(Lead  me  out  of  the  world  of  unreality  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  truth.  Lead  me  out  of  the 
world  of  darkness  into  the  light.  Lead  me  out 
of  the  world  of  death  to  immortality.) 

This  prayer,  which  we  all  must  utter,  must 
be  supported  by  the  life  of  self-sacrifice.  You  are 
in  this  Ashram,  going  through  that  discipline  of 
sacrifice.  You  are  striving  through  tapasya  to  reach 
that  amrita-loka ,  that  kingdom  of  immortality. 

I  am  sure,  you  all  feel  that  the  spirit  of 
Mahatmaji  is  working  among  you.  What  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  great  word  Mahatma?  It 
implies  the  emancipated  soul  that  realizes  itself 
in  all  souls.  It  means  the  life  that  is  no  longer 
confined  within  itself,  but  finds  its  larger  soul 
of  Atman ,  of  Spirit.  Then,  in  such  realization, 
it  becomes  Mahatma.  For  it  includes  all  spirits 
in  itself. 

That  spirit  is  working  among  you,  that 
Great  Spirit.  You  have  to  realize  that  it  is  not 
merely  deprivation  of  comfort  that  has  any  value. 
There  is  no  true  value  in  sacrifice,  in  tapasya , 
except  the  spiritual  value.  For  it  is  said  in  the 
Upanishad: 
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m  ^ft  i 

'SpfRt  f  ^  1 1 

f^T  R'TTRt  I 

3RH  f^|TRcrR%  JRTfcr  1 1 

(This  is  the  divinity  of  universal  activity  who 
is  the  great  soul,  who  constantly  dwells  in  the  hearts 
of  all  peoples.  They  who  know  him  with  the 
heart  and  with  the  mind,  which  is  sure  in  its 
perception,  become  immortal.) 

The  meaning  is  this.  The  great  universal 
spirit,  the  Mahatma,  whose  activities  are  for  the 
whole  world,  is  not  for  any  confinement,  or 
limitation,  but  for  the  universe.  Therefore,  this 
Deva  himself  is  called  Vishvakarma.  He  is  the 
Infinite  Soul,  whose  activities  are  for  the  whole. 
He  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all.  The  Infinite  Soul, 
whose  activities  are  boundless  and  whose  dwelling 
place  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  human  beings,  he  is 
the  Mahatma. 

The  Upanishad  text  goes  on  to  say: 

3TTPTf  f^T  srftrfw:  I 

(He  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.) 

The  meaning  is  that  they  who  know  him 
with  heart  and  mind  shall  attain  immortality. 

To  know  him  with  the  heart  and  mind  is 
to  be  Vishvakarma,  to  dedicate  one’s  activities 
to  the  service  of  the  Universal  Man;  to  be  one  with 
Mahatma,  the  Great  Soul;  to  realize  one’s  spiri¬ 
tual  unity  with  all  beings. 
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Our  discipline  of  self-sacrifice  is  to  attain 
this  goal,  it  is  to  be  emancipated  from  the  con¬ 
fined  life  of  self  and  to  attain  the  true  freedom 
of  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  for  this  great  end  that 
men  are  required  to  live  the  life  of  sacrifice. 

In  our  scriptures  it  has  been  wonderfully 
said  that  Brahma  began  this  world  with  sacrifice. 
Thus  he  created  the  universe.  Therefore,  self- 
sacrifice,  in  this  higher  sense,  is  creative.  When 
men  live  this  life  of  self-sacrifice,  they  come  thereby 
into  touch  with  the  Infinite,  whose  great  sacrifice 
is  this  world.  When  we  have  this  spirit  within, 
we  are  one  with  the  Vishvakarma,  we  are  united 
with  the  Mahatma;  we  become  his  partners,  his 
fellow- workers,  in  the  boundless  work  of  creation. 

Toung  India ,  21-12-1922,  pp.  486-87 


CHAPTER  3 

A  LIBERATED  SOUL 
(. By  Rabindranath  Tagore) 

“The  secret  of  Gandhi’s  success  lies  in  his 
dynamic  spiritual  strength  and  incessant  self- 
sacrifice.  Many  public  men  make  sacrifices  for 
selfish  reasons.  It  is  a  sort  of  investment  that 
yields  handsome  dividend.  Gandhi  is  altogether 
different.  He  is  unique  in  the  nobility.  His  very 
life  is  another  name  for  sacrifice.  He  is  sacrifice 
itself.  He  covets  no  power,  no  position,  no  wealth, 
no  name  and  no  fame.  Offer  him  the  throne  of  all 
India,  he  will  refuse  to  sit  on  it,  but  will  sell 
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the  jewels  and  distribute  the  money  among 
the  needy.  Give  him  all  the  money  America 
possesses,  and  he  will  certainly  refuse  to  accept 
it,  unless  to  be  given  away  for  a  worthy  cause  for 
the  uplift  of  humanity.  His  soul  is  perpetually 
anxious  to  give,  and  he  expects  absolutely  nothing 
in  return — not  even  thanks.  This  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion,  for  I  know  him  well.  He  came  to  our  school 
at  Bolpur  and  lived  with  us  for  some  time.  His 
power  of  sacrifice  becomes  all  the  more  irresistible 
because  it  is  wedded  with  his  paramount  fear¬ 
lessness.  Emperors  and  Maharajas,  guns  and 
bayonets,  imprisonments  and  tortures,  insults 
and  injuries,  even  death  itself,  can  never  daunt 
the  spirit  of  Gandhi.  His  is  a  liberated  soul.  If 
anyone  strangles  me,  I  shall  be  crying  for  help; 
but  if  Gandhi  were  strangled,  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  cry.  He  may  laugh  at  his  strangler;  and 
if  he  has  to  die,  he  will  die  smiling.  His  simplicity 
of  life  is  childlike,  his  adherence  to  truth  is  un¬ 
flinching;  his  love  for  mankind  is  positive  and 
aggressive.  He  has  what  is  known  as  the  Christ 
spirit.  The  longer  I  know  him,  the  better  I  like 
him.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  this  great 
man  is  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
moulding  the  future  of  the  world.55 

4  ‘Such  a  great  man  deserves  to  be  better 
known  in  the  world.  Why  don’t  you  make  him 
known,  you  are  a  world  figure?55  I  said. 

4  4How  can  I  make  him  known  ?  I  am  nothing 
compared  to  his  illumined  soul.  And  no  truly 
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great  man  has  to  be  made  great.  They  are  great 
in  their  own  glory,  and  when  the  world  is  ready 
they  become  famous  by  dint  of  their  own  great¬ 
ness.  When  the  time  comes  Gandhi  will  be 
known,  for  the  world  needs  him  and  his  message 
of  love,  liberty  and  brotherhood.  The  soul  of 
the  East  has  found  a  worthy  symbol  in  Gandhi; 
for  he  is  most  eloquently  proving  that  man  is 
essentially  a  spiritual  being,  that  he  flourishes 
best  in  the  realm  of  the  moral  and  the  spiritual, 
and  most  positively  perishes  both  body  and  soul 
in  the  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  gunpowder 
smoke. 

Gurudev  Tagore  in  an  interview  he  gave  to  Shri  S.  K. 
Roy  in  U.S.A.  in  1920  which  was  published  by  the 
latter  in  Psychology. 


CHAPTER  4 

GURUDEV’S  APPREHENSIONS 

[The  following  letter  dated  Santiniketan,  April  12, 
1919,  was  among  the  earliest  communications  addressed 
by  Gurudev  Tagore  to  Gandhiji  soon  after  the  latter 
launched  his  country-wide  Non-co-operation  movement:] 

Dear  Mahatmaji, 

Power  in  all  its  forms  is  irrational,  it  is  like 
the  horse  that  drags  the  carriage  blind-folded. 
The  moral  element  in  it  is  only  represented  in 
the  man  who  drives  the  horse.  Passive  resistance 
is  a  force  which  is  not  necessarily  moral  in  itself, 
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it  can  be  used  against  truth  as  well  as  for  it. 
The  danger  inherent  in  all  force  grows  stronger 
when  it  is  likely  to  gain  success,  for  then  it 
becomes  temptation. 

I  know  your  teaching  is  to  fight  against 
evil  by  the  help  of  the  good.  But  such  a  fight  is 
for  heroes  and  not  for  men  led  by  the  impulses 
of  the  moment.  Evil  on  one  side  naturally  begets 
evil  on  the  other,  injustice  leading  to  violence 
and  insult  to  vengefulness.  Unfortunately  such  a 
force  has  already  been  started  and  either  through 
panic  or  through  wrath,  our  authorities  have 
shown  us  their  claws  whose  sure  effect  is  to  drive 
some  of  us  into  the  secret  path  of  resentment  and 
others  into  utter  demoralization. 

In  this  crisis  you,  as  a  great  leader  of  men, 
have  stood  among  us  to  proclaim  your  faith  in  the 
ideal  which  you  know  to  be  that  of  India,  the 
ideal  which  is  both  against  the  cowardliness  of 
hidden  revenge  and  the  cowed  submissiveness 
of  the  terror-stricken.  You  have  said,  as  Lord 
Buddha  had  done  in  his  time  and  for  all  time  to 
come: 

wm  Ur  i 

srcrnr  sttsrt  Ur  ii 

O  NO 

(Conquer  anger  by  the  power  of  non-anger 
and  evil  by  the  power  of  good.) 

This  power  of  good  must  prove  its  truth 
and  strength  by  its  fearlessness,  by  its  refusal  to 
accept  any  imposition  which  depends  for  its 
success,  upon  its  power  to  produce  frightfulness 
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and  is  not  ashamed  to  use  its  machines  of  destruc¬ 
tion  to  terrorize  a  people  completely  disarmed. 
We  must  know  that  moral  conquest  does  not 
consist  in  success,  that  failure  does  not  deprive 
it  of  its  dignity  and  worth.  Those  who  believe  in 
spiritual  life  know  that  to  stand  against  wrong 
which  has  overwhelming  material  power  behind 
it  is  victory  itself,  it  is  the  victory  of  the  active 
faith  in  the  ideal  in  the  teeth  of  evident  defeat. 

I  have  always  felt,  and  said  accordingly, 
that  the  great  gift  of  freedom  can  never  come  to 
a  people  through  charity.  We  must  win  it  before 
we  can  own  it.  And  India’s  opportunity  for  win¬ 
ning  it  will  come  to  her  when  she  can  prove 
that  she  is  morally  superior  to  the  people  who 
rule  her  by  their  right  of  conquest.  She  must 
willingly  accept  her  penance  of  suffering,  the 
suffering  which  is  the  crown  of  the  great.  Armed 
with  her  utter  faith  in  goodness  she  must  stand 
unabashed  before  the  arrogance  that  scoffs  at 
the  power  of  spirit. 

And  you  have  come  to  your  motherland  in 
the  time  of  her  need  to  remind  her  of  her  mission, 
to  lead  her  in  the  true  path  of  conquest,  to  purge 
her  present-day  politics  of  its  feebleness  which 
imagines  that  it  has  gained  its  purpose  when  it 
struts  in  the  borrowed  feathers  of  diplomatic 
dishonesty. 

This  is  why  I  pray  most  fervently  that  nothing 
that  tends  to  weaken  our  spiritual  freedom  may 
intrude  into  your  marching  line,  that  martyrdom 
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for  the  cause  of  truth  may  never  degenerate  into 
fanaticism  for  mere  verbal  forms,  descending 
into  the  self-defence  that  hides  itself  behind  a 
moral  name. 

With  these  few  words  for  an  introduction 
allow  me  to  offer  the  following  as  a  poet’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  your  noble  work: 

I 

Let  me  hold  my  head  high  in  this  faith 
that  Thou  art  our  shelter,  that  all  fear  is 
mean  distrust  of  Thee. 

Fear  of  man?  But  what  man  is  there  in 
this  world,  what  king,  O  king  of  kings,  who 
is  Thy  rival,  who  has  hold  of  me  for  all 
time,  and  in  all  truth? 

What  power  is  there  in  this  world  to 
rob  me  of  freedom?  For  do  not  Thy  arms 
reach  the  captive  through  the  dungeon, 
while  bringing  unfettered  release  to  the  soul  ? 

And  must  T  cling  to  this  body  in  fear 
of  death,  as  a  miser  to  his  barren  treasure? 
Has  not  this  spirit  of  mine  the  eternal 
call  to  the  feast  of  everlasting  life? 

Let  me  know  that  all  pain  and  death 
are  shadows  of  the  moment  that  the  dark 
force  which  sweeps  between  me  and  Thy 
truth  is  but  the  sunrise,  that  Thou  alone 
are  mine  for  ever  and  greater  than  all  price 
of  strength  that  dares  to  mock  my  man¬ 
hood  with  its  menaces. 

T.  G.-2 
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Give  me  the  supreme  courage  of  love, 
this  is  my  prayer,  the  courage-  to  speak,  to 
do,  to  suffer  at  Thy  will,  to  leave  all  things 
or  be  left  alone. 


II 

Give  me  the  supreme  faith  of  love, 
this  is  my  prayer,  the  faith  of  the  life  in 
death,  of  the  victory  in  defeat,  of  the  power 
hidden  in  the  frailness  of  beauty,  of  the 
dignity  of  pain  that  accepts  hurt,  but  dis¬ 
dains  to  return  it. 

Santiniketan,  12-4-1919 

% 

CHAPTER  5 

NON-CO-OPERATION  :  ‘  A  FORM 
OF  HIMSA  5 

(By  Rabindranath  Tagore ) 

March  2,  1921 
It  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  frail  in  body  and  devoid  of  material 
resources,  should  call  up  the  immense  power  of 
the  meek,  that  has  been  lying  waiting  in  the 
heart  of  the  destitute  and  insulted  humanity  of 
India.  The  destiny  of  India  has  chosen  for  its 
ally,  Narayana,  and  not  Narayanasena, .  .  .  the 
power  of  soul  and  not  that  of  muscle.  And  she  is 
to  raise  the  history  of  man,  from  the  muddy 
level  of  physical  conflict  to  the  higher  moral 
altitude.  What  is  Swaraj  ?  It  is  maya .  it  is  like  a 
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mist,  that  will  vanish,  leaving  no  stain  on  the 
radiance  of  the  Eternal.  However  we  may  delude 
ourselves  with  the  phrases  learnt  from  the  West, 
Swaraj  is  not  our  objective.  Our  fight  is  a  spiritual 
fight,  ...  it  is  for  Man.  We  are  to  emancipate 
Man  from  the  meshes  that  he  himself  has  woven 
round  him, .  .  .  these  organizations  of  National 
Egoism.  The  butterfly  will  have  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  freedom  of  the  sky  is  of  higher  value 
than  the  shelter  of  the  cocoon.  If  we  can  defy  the 
strong,  the  armed,  the  wealthy, .  .  .  revealing  to 
the  world  the  power  of  the  immortal  spirit,  the 
whole  castle  of  the  Great  Flesh  will  vanish  in  the 
void.  And  then  Man  will  find  his  Swaraj.  We, 
the  famished,  ragamuffins  of  the  East,  are  to  win 
freedom  for  all  Humanity.  We  have  no  word  for 
‘Nation’  in  our  language.  When  we  borrow  this 
word  from  other  people,  it  never  fits  us.  For  we 
are  to  make  our  league  with  Narayana,  and  our 
victory  will  not  give  us  anything  but  victory 
itself;  victory  for  God’s  world.  I  have  seen  the 
West;  I  covet  not  the  unholy  feast,  in  which  she 
revels  every  moment,  growing  more  and  more 
bloated  and  red  and  dangerously  delirious.  Not 
for  us,  is  the  mad  orgy  of  midnight,  with  lighted 
torches,  but  awakenment  in  the  serene  light  of 
morning. 

Letters  to  a  Friend ,  pp.  127-28 

March  5,  1921 
The  idea  of  Non-co-operation  is  political 
asceticism.  Our  students  are  bringing  their  offering 
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of  sacrifices  to  what?  Not  to  a  fuller  education 
but  to  non-education.  It  has  at  its  back  a  fierce 
joy  of  annihilation  which  at  its  best  is  asceticism, 
and  at  its  worst  is  that  orgy  of  frightfulness  in 
which  the  human  nature,  losing  faith  in  the  basic 
reality  of  normal  life,  finds  a  disinterested  delight 
in  an  unmeaning  devastation,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  late  war  and  on  other  occasion  which 
came  nearer  to  us.  JVo  in  its  passive  moral  form 
is  asceticism  and  in  its  active  moral  form  is 
violence.  The  desert  is  as  much  a  form  of  himsa 
(negligence)  as  is  the  raging  sea  in  storm;  they 
both  are  against  life. 

I  remember  the  day,  during  the  Swadeshi 
movement  in  Bengal,  when  a  crowd  of  young 
students  came  to  see  me  in  the  first  floor  hall 
of  our  Vichitra  house.  They  said  to  me  that  if  I 
would  order  them  to  leave  their  schools  and 
colleges  they  would  instantly  oblige.  I  was  em¬ 
phatic  in  my  refusal  to  do  so,  and  they  went 
away  angry,  doubting  the  sincerity  of  my  love 
for  my  motherland.  And  yet  long  before  this 
popular  ebullition  of  excitement  I  myself  had 
given  a  thousand  rupees,  when  I  had  not  five 
rupees  to  call  my  own,  to  open  a  Swadeshi  store 
and  courted  banter  and  bankruptcy.  The  reason 
of  my  refusing  to  advise  those  students  to  leave 
their  schools  was  because  the  anarchy  of  a  mere 
emptiness  never  tempts  me,  even  when  it  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  as  a  temporary  measure.  I  am  frightened 
of  an  abstraction  which  is  ready  to  ignore  living 
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reality. .  .  .You  know  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  material  civilization  of  the  West  just  as  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  physical  body  to  be  the  highest 
truth  in  man.  But  I  still  less  believe  in  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  physical  body,  and  the  ignoring 
of  the  material  necessities  of  life.  What  is  needed 
is  establishment  of  harmony  between  the  physical 
and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  maintaining  of  balance 
between  the  foundation  and  superstructure.  I 
believe  in  the  true  meeting  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  Love  is  the  ultimate  truth  of  soul.  We 
should  do  all  we  can,  not  to  outrage  that  truth, 
to  carry  its  banner  against  all  opposition.  The 
idea  of  non-co-operation  unnecessarily  hurts  that 
truth.  It  is  not  our  hearth  fire,  but  the  fire  that 
burns  out  our  hearth  and  home. 

Letters  to  a  Friend ,  pp.  131-33 

March  13,  1921 
Today,  at  this  critical  moment  of  the  world’s 
history,  cannot  India  rise  above  her  limitations 
and  offer  the  great  ideal  to  the  world  that  will 
work  towards  harmony  in  co-operation  between 
the  different  peoples  of  the  earth  ?  Men  of  faith 
will  say  that  India  requires  to  be  strong  and  rich 
before  she  can  raise  her  voice  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  world.  But  I  refuse  to  believe  it.  That  the 
measure  of  man’s  greatness  is  in  his  material 
resources  is  a  gigantic  illusion  casting  its  shadow 
over  the  present-day  world  — -  it  is  an  insult  to 
man.  It  lies  in  the  power  of  the  materially  weak 
to  save  the  world  from  this  illusion  and  India 
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in  spite  of  her  penury  and  humiliation,  can  afford 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  humanity.  .  . 

. . .  The  idea  of  India  is  against  the  intense  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  separateness  of  one’s  own  people 
from  others,  and  which  inevitably  leads  to  cease¬ 
less  conflicts.  Therefore  my  one  prayer  is,  let 
India  stand  for  co-operation  of  all  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  spirit  of  rejection  finds  its  support 
in  the  consciousness  of  separation,  the  spirit  of 
acceptance  in  the  consciousness  of  unity.  India 
has  ever  declared  that  Unity  is  Truth,  and  separate¬ 
ness  is  maya.  This  unity  is  not  a  zero,  it  is  that 
which  comprehends  all  and  therefore  can  never 
be  reached  through  the  path  of  negation.  Our 
present  struggle  to  alienate  our  heart  and  mind 
from  those  of  the  West  is  an  attempt  at  spiritual 
suicide.  If  in  the  spirit  of  national  vainglorious¬ 
ness  we  shout  from  our  house-tops  that  the  West 
has  produced  nothing  that  has  an  infinite  value 
for  man,  then  we  but  create  a  serious  cause  of 
doubt  about  the  worth  of  any  product  of  the 
Eastern  mind.  For  it  is  the  mind  of  man  in  the 
East  and  West  which  is  ever  approaching  Truth 
in  her  different  aspects  from  different  angles  of 
vision;  and  if  it  can  be  true  that  the  strength  of 
West  has  betrayed  it  into  an  utter  misdirection, 
then  we  can  never  be  sure  of  the  standpoint  of 
the  East.  Let  us  be  rid  of  all  false  pride  and  re¬ 
joice  at  any  lamp  being  lit  at  any  corner  of  the 
world,  knowing  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  common 
illumination  of  our  house.  .  .  . 
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The  West  has  misunderstood  the  East  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  disharmony  that  prevails 
between  them.  But  will  it  mend  the  matter  if  the 
East  in  her  turn  tries  to  misunderstand  the  West? 
The  present  age  has  powerfully  been  possessed 
by  the  West;  it  has  only  become  possible  because 
to  her  is  given  some  great  mission  for  man.  We 
from  the  East  have  to  come  to  her  to  learn  what¬ 
ever  she  has  to  teach  us;  for  by  doing  so  we  hasten 
the  fulfilment  of  this  age.  We  know  that  the 
East  also  has  her  lessons  to  give,  and  she  has  her 
own  responsibility  of  not  allowing  her  light  to 
be  extinguished,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
the  West  will  find  leisure  to  realize  that  she  has 
a  home  of  hers  in  the  East  where  her  food  is  and 
her  rest. 

Letters  to  a  Friend. ,  pp.  134-37 


CHAPTER  6 

EVIL  WROUGHT 
BY  THE  ENGLISH  MEDIUM 

[By  M.  K.  Gandhi) 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  English 
education  in  the  manner  it  has  been  given  has 
emasculated  the  English-educated  Indian,  it  has 
put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  Indian  students’ 
nervous  energy,  and  has  made  of  us  imitators.  The 
process  of  displacing  the  vernacular  has  been  one 
of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  British  connection. 
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Rammohan  Roy  would  have  been  a  greater 
reformer,  and  Lokamanya  Tilak  would  have  been 
a  greater  scholar,  if  they  had  not  to  start  with 
the  handicap  of  having  to  think  in  English  and 
transmit  their  thoughts  chiefly  in  English.  Their 
effect  on  their  own  people,  marvellous  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  greater  if  they  had  been  brought 
up  under  a  less  unnatural  system.  No  doubt  they 
both  gained  from  their  knowledge  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  English  literature.  But  these  should 
have  been  accessible  to  them  through  their  own 
vernaculars.  No  country  can  become  a  nation 
by  producing  a  race  of  imitators.  Think  of  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  English  if  they  had 
not  an  authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  I  do  believe 
that  Chaitanya,  Kabir,  Nanak,  Guru  Govindsing, 
Shivaji,  and  Pratap  were  greater  men  than  Ram¬ 
mohan  Roy  and  Tilak.  I  know  that  comparisons 
are  odious.  All  are  equally  great  in  their  own 
way.  But  judged  by  the  results,  the  effect  of 
Rammohan  and  Tilak  on  the  masses  is  not  so 
permanent  or  far-reaching  as  that  of  the  others 
more  fortunately  born.  Judged  by  the  obstacles 
they  had  to  surmount,  they  were  giants,  and  both 
would  have  been  greater  in  achieving  results, 
if  they  had  not  been  handicapped  by  the  system 
under  which  they  received  their  training.  I  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  Raja  and  the  Lokamanya  could 
not  have  thought  the  thoughts  they  did  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Of  all  the 
superstitions  that  affect  India,  none  is  so  great  as 
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that  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is 
necessary  for  imbibing  ideas  of  liberty,  and  deve¬ 
loping  accuracy  of  thought.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  there  has  been  only  one  system 
of  education  before  the  country  for  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  only  one  medium  of  expression  forced 
on  the  country.  We  have,  therefore,  no  data  before 
us  as  to  what  we  would  have  been  but  for  the 
education  in  the  existing  schools  and  colleges.  This, 
however,  we  do  know  that  India  today  is  poorer 
than  fifty  years  ago,  less  able  to  defend  herself, 
and  her  children  have  less  stamina.  I  need 
not  be  told  that  this  is  due  to  the  defect  in  the 
system  of  Government.  The  system  of  education 
is  its  most  defective  part. 

It  was  conceived  and  born  in  error,  for  the 
English  rulers  honestly  believed  the  indigenous 
system  to  be  worse  than  useless.  It  has  been 
nurtured  in  sin,  for  the  tendency  has  been  to 
dwarf  the  Indian  body,  mind  and  soul. 

Toung  India ,  27-4-1921,  p.  130 
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RAMMOHAN  ROY  4  NOT  A  PIGMY  5 
{By  Rabindranath  Tagore ) 

[Apparently  the  remark  made  by  Gandhiji  regarding 
Rammohan  Roy  in  Toung  India  dated  27-4-1921  was  not 
relished  by  Gurudev  when  the  same  was  brought  to  his 
notice  while  he  was  on  a  tour  of  Europe  at  that  time.  In 
a  couple  of  letters  which  he  addressed  to  a  friend  from 
Switzerland  and  Germany  in  May,  1921,  he  strongly 
protested  against  Gandhiji’s  remark.  But  as  these  letters 
were  made  public  only  in  1922,  when  Gandhiji  was  in 
prison,  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  have  known  about 
Gurudev’s  protest  till  after  his  release  and  that  too  only 
when  Gurudev  again  referred  to  Gandhiji’s  alleged  charac¬ 
terization  of  Rammohan  Roy  as  a  ‘‘pigmy”,  in  the  course 
of  an  article  on  “The  Cult  of  the  Charkha”  which  Gurudev 
contributed  to  The  Modern  Review  of  September,  1925, 
and  which  will  be  found  published  on  page  83  of  this 
booklet.  Extracts  from  Gurudev’s  two  letters  from  Europe, 
bearing  on  Rammohan  Roy,  are  reproduced  below:] 

New  Zurich, 
May  10,  1921 

.  .  .  Haven’t  I  said  to  you,  in  some  letter 
of  mine,  that  my  life  has  followed  the  course 
of  my  celestial  namesake,  the  Sun,  and  that  the 
last  part  of  my  hours  is  claimed  by  the  West? 
How  genuine  has  been  the  claim  I  never  realized 
before  I  had  visited  the  continent  of  Europe.  I 
feel  deeply  thankful  for  this  privilege,  not  only 
because  it  is  sweet  to  realize  appreciation  from 
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one’s  fellow-beings,  but  because  it  has  helped  me 
to  feel  how  near  we  are  to  the  people  who  in  all 
appearance  are  so  different  from  ourselves. 

Such  an  opportunity  has  become  rare  to  us 
in  India  because  we  have  been  segregated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  has  acted  upon  the 
minds  of  our  people  in  two  contrary  ways.  It 
has  generated  that  provincialism  of  vision  in  us, 
which  either  leads  to  an  immoderate  boastfulness, 
urging  us  to  assert  that  India  is  unique  in  every 
way,  —  absolutely  different  from  other  countries, 
—  or  to  a  self-depreciation  which  has  the  sombre 
attitude  of  suicide.  If  we  can  come  into  real  touch 
with  the  West  through  the  disinterested  medium 
of  intellectual  co-operation,  we  shall  gain  a  true 
perspective  of  the  human  world,  realize  our  own 
position  in  it,  and  have  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
widening  and  deepening  our  connection  with  it. 
We  ought  to  know  that  a  perfect  isolation  of  life 
and  culture  is  not  a  thing  of  which  any  race  can 
be  proud.  The  dark  stars  are  isolated,  but  stars 
that  are  luminous  belong  to  the  eternal  chorus  of 
lights. 

Greece  was  not  shut  up  in  the  solitude  of  her 
culture,  nor  was  India,  when  she  was  in  the  full 
radiance  of  her  glory.  We  have  a  Sanskrit  ex¬ 
pression  3^'  That  which  is  not  given 

is  lost5,  and  India,  in  order  to  find  herself,  must 
give  herself.  But  this  power  of  giving  can  only 
be  perfected  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  power 
of  receiving.  That  which  cannot  give,  but  can 
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only  reject,  is  dead.  The  cry  which  has  been 
raised  today  of  rejecting  Western  culture  only 
means  the  paralyzing  of  our  own  power  to  give 
anything  to  the  West.  For,  in  the  human  world, 
as  I  have  said,  giving  is  exchanging.  It  is  not 
one  sided,  and  therefore  our  education  will  not 
attain  its  perfection  by  refusing  to  accept  all 
lessons  from  the  West,  but  by  realizing  its  own 
inheritance,  which  will  give  us  means  to  pay  for 
such  lessons.  Our  true  wealth,  intellectual  as 
well  as  material,  lies  not  in  the  acquisition  itself, 
but  in  our  own  independent  means  of  acquisition. 

So  long  as  our  intellectual  attainments  were 
solely  dependent  on  an  alien  giver,  we  have  been 
accepting  and  not  acquiring.  Therefore  these 
attainments  have  mostly  been  barren  of  produc¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  discussed  in  my  pamphlet  on 
education.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  blame  the 
Western  culture  itself  for  such  futility.  The  blame 
lies  in  not  using  our  own  receptacle  for  this  cul¬ 
ture.  Intellectual  parasitism  causes  degeneracy 
in  the  intellectual  organs  of  one’s  mind,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  the  food,  but  the  parasitism  that  has 
to  be  avoided. 

At  the  same  time  I  strongly  protest  against 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  trying  to  cry  down  such 
great  personalities  of  Modern  India  as  Ram- 
mo  h  an  Roy  in  his  blind  zeal  for  crying  down  our 
modern  education.  It  shows  that  he  is  growing 
enamoured  of  his  own  doctrines,  which  is  a 
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dangerous  form  of  egotism,  that  even  great  people 
suffer  from  at  times.  Every  Indian  ought  to  be 
proud  of  this  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  immense  dis¬ 
advantages,  India  still  has  been  able  to  produce 
greatness  of  personality  in  her  children,  such  as 
we  find  in  Rammohan  Roy.  Mahatmaji  has 
quoted  the  instances  of  Nanak,  Kabir,  and  other 
saints  of  Medieval  India.  They  were  great,  be¬ 
cause  in  their  life  and  teaching  they  made  organic 
the  union  of  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  cul¬ 
tures,  —  and  such  realization  of  the  spiritual 
unity  through  all  differences  of  appearance  is 
truly  Indian. 

In  the  modern  time,  Rammohan  Roy  had 
that  comprehensiveness  of  mind  to  be  able  to 
realize  the  fundamental  unity  of  spirit  in  the 
Hindu,  Muhammadan  and  Christian  cultures. 
Therefore  he  represented  India  in  the  fulness  of 
truth,  and  this  truth  is  based,  not  upon  rejection, 
but  on  perfect  comprehension.  Rammohan  Roy 
could  be  perfectly  natural  in  his  acceptance  of 
the  West,  not  only  because  his  education  had  been 
perfectly  Eastern,  —  he  had  the  full  inheritance 
of  the  Indian  wisdom.  He  was  never  a  school  boy 
of  the  West,  and  therefore  he  had  the  dignity  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  West.  If  he  is  not  understood 
by  Modern  India,  this  only  shows  that  the  pure 
light  of  her  own  truth  has  been  obscured  for  the 
moment  by  the  storm  clouds  of  passion. 

Letters  to  a  Friend,  pp.  163-65 
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Hamburg, 
May  17,  1921 

It  has  been  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  kindness 
for  me  through  my  travels  in  this  country.  While 
it  delights  me,  it  makes  me  feel  embarrassed. 
What  have  I  to  give  to  these  people?  What 
have  they  received  from  me?  But  the  fact  is, 
they  are  waiting  for  the  day-break  after  the  orgies 
of  night,  and  they  have  their  expectation  of  light 
from  the  East. 

Do  we  feel  in  the  soul  of  India  that  stir  of  the 
morning  which  is  for  all  the  world  ?  Is  the  one 
string  of  her  Ekatara  (one-stringed  musical  in¬ 
strument)  •  being  tuned,  which  is  to  give  the 
key-note  to  the  music  of  a  great  future  of  Man, — 
the  note  which  will  send  a  thrill  of  response 
from  shore  to  shore?  Love  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  the  medieval  saints  of  India,  like  Kabir  and 
Nanak,  came  down  in  showers  of  human  love, 
drowning  the  border-lines  of  separation  between 

Hindus  and  Musalmans. 

They  were  giants,  not  dwarfs,  because  they 

had  the  spiritual  vision  whose  full  range  was  in 
the  Eternal,  crossing  all  the  barriers  of  the  moment. 
The  human  world  in  our  day  is  much  larger 
than  in  theirs;  conflicts  of  national  self-interest 
and  race-traditions  are  stronger  and  more  com¬ 
plex;  the  political  dust-storms  are  blinding;  the 
whirlwinds  of  race  antipathy  are  fiercely  persist¬ 
ent;  the  sufferings  caused  by  them  are  world-wide 
and  deep.  The  present  age  is  waiting  for  a  divine 
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word,  great  and  simple,  which  creates  and  heals; 
and  what  has  moved  me  profoundly  is  the  fact 
that  suffering  man  in  Europe  has  turned  his  face 
to  the  East. 

It  is  not  the  man  of  politics,  or  the  man  of 
letters,  but  the  simple  man  whose  faith  is  living. 
Let  us  believe  in  his  instinct;  let  his  expectation 
guide  us  to  our  wealth.  In  spite  of  the  immense 
distractions  of  our  latter-day  degeneracy,  India 
still  cherishes  in  her  heart  the  immortal  mantram 
of  Peace,  of  Goodness,  of  Unity: 

The  message  of  the  One  in  the  All  which 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  shade  of  India’s  forest 
solitude  is  waiting  to  bring  reconciliation  to  the 
men  who  are  fighting  in  the  dark,  who  have  lost 
the  recognition  of  their  brotherhood. 

Of  all  the  men  in  Modern  India,  Ram- 
mohan  Roy  was  the  first  and  the  greatest  who 
realized  this  truth.  He  held  up  high  the  pure  light 
of  the  Upanishads  that  shows  the  path  by  which 
the  conquerors  of  the  self  gsrifaTfarfsa  c  enter  into 
the  heart  of  the  all  ’,  the  light  which  is  not  for 
rejection  but  for  comprehension. 

Musalmans  had  come  to  India  with  a  culture 
which  was  aggressively  antagonistic  to  her  own. 
But  in  her  saints,  the  spirit  of  the  Upanishads 
worked  in  order  to  attain  the  fundamental  har¬ 
mony  between  the  things  that  were  apparently 
irreconcilable.  In  the  time  of  Rammohan  Roy, 
the  West  had  come  to  the  East  with  a  shock 
that  caused  panic  in  the  heart  of  India.  The 
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natural  cry  was  for  exclusion,  which  was  the  cry 
of  fear,  the  cry  of  weakness,  the  cry  of  the  dwarf. 
But  through  the  great  mind  of  Rammohan  Roy, 
the  true  spirit  of  India  asserted  itself  and  accepted 
West,  not  by  rejection  of  the  soul  of  India,  but 
by  the  comprehension  of  the  soul  of  the  West. 

The  mantram  which  gives  our  spiritual  vision  its 
right  of  entrance  into  the  soul  of  all  things,  is  the 
mantram  of  India,  the  mantram  of  Peace,  of  Good¬ 
ness,  of  Unity,  gpcf,  W,  artcWJ  The  distracted 
mind  of  the  West  is  knocking  at  the  gate  of  India 
for  this.  And  is  it  to  be  met  there  with  a  hoarse 
shout  of  exclusion? 

Letters  to  a  Friend ,  pp.  165-67 

CHAPTER  8 

ENGLISH  LEARNING 
{By  M.  K.  Gandhi) 

Elsewhere  the  reader  will  see  my  humble 
endeavour  in  reply*  to  Dr.  Tagore’s  criticism 
of  Non-co-operation.  I  have  since  read  his  letter 
to  the  Manager  of  Santiniketan.  I  am  sorry  to 
observe  that  the  letter  is  written  in  anger  and  in 
ignorance  of  facts.  The  Poet  was  naturally  in¬ 
censed  to  find  that  certain  students  in  London 
would  not  give  a  hearing  to  Mr.  Pearson,  one  of 
the  truest  of  Englishmen,  and  he  became  equally 
incensed  to  learn  that  I  had  told  our  women  to 

*  This  has  been  included  in  this  booklet  as  Chapter 
9  under  the  caption  “The  Poet’s  Anxiety”. 
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stop  English  studies.  The  reasons  for  my  advice, 
the  Poet  evidently  inferred  for  himself. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been,  if  he 
had  not  imputed  the  rudeness  of  the  students  to 
Non-co-operation,  and  had  remembered  that 
Non-co-operators  worship  Andrews,  honour 
Stokes,  and  gave  a  most  respectful  hearing  to 
Messrs.  Wedgwood,  Ben  Spoor  and  Holford 
Knight  at  Nagpur,  that  Maulana  Mahomed  Ali 
accepted  the  invitation  to  tea  of  an  English 
official  when  he  invited  him  as  a  friend,  that 
Hakim  Ajmal  Khan,  a  staunch  Non-co-operator, 
had  the  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hardinge 
unveiled  in  his  Tibbi  College  and  had  invited  his 
many  English  friends  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had 
refused  to  allow  the  demon  doubt  to  possess  him 
for  one  moment,  as  to  the  real  and  religious 
character  of  the  present  movement,  and  had 
believed  that  the  movement  was  altering  the 
meaning  of  old  terms,  nationalism  and  patriotism, 
and  extending  their  scope. 

If  he,  with  a  poet’s  imagination,  had  seen  that 
I  was  incapable  of  wishing  to  cramp  the  mind 
of  the  Indian  woman,  and  I  could  not  object  to 
English  learning  as  such,  and  recalled  the  fact 
that  throughout  my  life  I  had  fought  for  the  fullest 
liberty  for  women,  he  would  have  been  saved  the 
injustice  which  he  had  done  me,  and  which,  I 
know,  he  would  never  knowingly  do  to  an  avowed 
enemy.  The  Poet  does  not  know  perhaps  that 

T.  G.-3 
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English  is  today  studied  because  of  its  commercial 
and  so-called  political  value.  Our  boys  think,  and 
rightly  in  the  present  circumstances,  that  without 
English  they  cannot  get  Government  service. 
Girls  are  taught  English  as  a  passport  to  marriage. 
I  know  several  instances  of  women  wanting  to 
learn  English,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  talk 
to  Englishmen  in  English.  I  know  husbands  who 
are  sorry  that  their  wives  cannot  talk  to  them  and 
their  friends  in  English.  I  know  families  in  which 
English  is  being  made  the  mother  tongue.  Hund¬ 
reds  of  youths  believe  that  without  a  knowledge 
of  English  freedom  for  India  is  practically  im¬ 
possible.  The  canker  has  so  eaten  into  the  society, 
that  in  many  cases,  the  only  meaning  of  education 
is  a  knowledge  of  English.  All  these  are  for  me 
signs  of  our  slavery  and  degradation.  It  is  un¬ 
bearable  to  me  that  the  vernaculars  should  be 
crushed  and  starved  as  they  have  been.  I  cannot 
tolerate  the  idea  of  parents  writing  to  their  child¬ 
ren,  or  husbands  writing  to  their  wives,  not  in 
their  own  vernaculars,  but  in  English.  I  hope  I 
am  as  great  a  believer  in  free  air  as  the  great 
Poet.  I  do  not  want  my  house  to  be  walled  in 
on  all  sides  and  my  windows  to  be  stuffed. 

I  want  the  cultures  of  all  the  lands  to  be 
blown  about  my  house  as  freely  as  possible.  But 
I  refuse  to  be  blown  off  my  feet  by  any.  I  refuse 
to  live  in  other  people’s  houses  as  an  interloper,  a 
beggar  or  a  slave.  I  refuse  to  put  the  unnecessary 
strain  of  learning  English  upon  my  sisters  for  the 
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sake  of  false  pride  or  questionable  social  advant¬ 
age.  I  would  have  our  young  men  and  young 
women  with  literary  tastes  to  learn  as  much  of 
English  and  other  world  languages  as  they  like, 
and  then  expect  them  to  give  the  benefits  of  their 
learning  to  India  and  to  the  world,  like  a  Bose, 
a  Roy  or  the  Poet  himself.  But  I  would  not  have 
a  single  Indian  to  orget,  neglect  or  be  ashamed 
of  his  mother  tongue,  or  to  feel  that  he  or  she 
cannot  think  or  express  the  best  thoughts  in  his 
or  her  own  vernacular.  Mine  is  not  a  religion 
of  the  prison  house.  It  has  room  for  the  least 
among  God’s  creation.  But  it  is  proof  against 
insolence,  pride  of  race,  religion  or  colour.  I 
am  extremely  sorry  for  the  Poet’s  misreading  of 
this  great  movement  of  reformation,  purification 
and  patriotism  spelt  humanity.  If  he  will  be 
patient,  he  will  find  no  cause  for  sorrow  or  shame 
for  his  countrymen.  I  respectfully  warn  him 
against  mistaking  its  excrescences  for  the  movement 
itself.  It  is  as  wrong  to  judge  Non-co-operation 
by  the  students’  misconduct  in  London  or  Male- 
gam’s  in  India,  as  it  would  be  to  judge  English¬ 
men  by  the  Dyers  or  the  O’Dwyers. 

Young  India,  1-6-1921,  pp.  170-71 
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THE  POET’S  ANXIETY 

{By  M.  K.  Gandhi ) 

The  Poet  of  Asia,  as  Lord  Hardinge  called 
Dr.  Tagore,  is  fast  becoming,  if  he  has  not  already 
become,  the  Poet  of  the  world.  Increasing  pre¬ 
stige  has  brought  to  him  increasing  responsibility. 
His  greatest  service  to  India  must  be  his  poetic 
interpretation  of  India’s  message  to  the  world. 
The  Poet  is  therefore  sincerely  anxious  that  India 
should  deliver  no  false  or  feeble  message  in  her 
name.  He  is  naturally  jealous  of  his  country’s 
reputation.  He  says  he  has  striven  hard  to  find 
himself  in  tune  with  the  present  movement.  He 
confesses  that  he  is  baffled.  He  can  find  nothing 
for  his  lyre  in  the  din  and  the  bustle  of  Non-co- 
operation.  In  three  forceful  letters,  he  has  ende¬ 
avoured  to  give  expression  to  his  misgivings  and 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Non-co-opera¬ 
tion  is  not  dignified  enough  for  the  India  of  his 
vision,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  negation  and  des¬ 
pair.  He  fears  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  separation, 
exclusiveness,  narrowness  and  negation. 

No  Indian  can  feel  anything  but  pride  in  the 
Poet’s  exquisite  jealousy  of  India’s  honour.  It  is 
good  that  he  should  have  sent  to  us  his  misgivings 
in  language  at  once  beautiful  and  clear. 

In  all  humility,  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer 
the  Poet’s  doubts.  I  may  fail  to  convince  him  or 
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the  reader  who  may  have  been  touched  by  his 
eloquence,  but  I  would  like  to  assure  him  and 
India  that  Non-co-operation  in  conception  is  not 
any  of  the  things  he  fears,  and  he  need  have  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  his  country  for  having 
adopted  Non-co-operation.  If,  in  actual  applica¬ 
tion,  it  appears  in  the  end  to  have  failed,  it  will 
be  no  more  the  fault  of  the  doctrine,  than  it  would 
be  of  Truth,  if  those  who  claim  to  apply  it  in 
practice  do  not  appear  to  succeed.  Non-co-opera¬ 
tion  may  have  come  in  advance  of  its  time.  India 
and  the  world  must  then  wait,  but  there  is  no 
choice  for  India  save  between  violence  and  Non- 
co-operation. 

Nor  need  the  Poet  fear  that  Non-co-operation 
is  intended  to  erect  a  Chinese  wall  between  India 
and  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  Non-co-operation 
is  intended  to  pave  the  way  to  real,  honourable 
and  voluntary  co-operation  based  on  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  trust.  The  present  struggle  is  being 
waged  against  compulsory  co-operation,  against 
one-sided  combination,  against  the  armed  im¬ 
position  of  modern  methods  of  exploitation  mas¬ 
querading  under  the  name  of  civilization. 

Non-co-operation  is  a  protest  against  an 
unwitting  and  unwilling  participation  in  evil. 

The  Poet’s  concern  is  largely  about  the  stu¬ 
dents.  He  is  of  opinion  that  they  should  not 
have  been  called  upon  to  give  up  Government 
schools  before  they  had  other  schools  to  go  to. 

Here  I  must  differ  from  him.  I  have  never  been 

* 
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able  to  make  a  fetish  of  literary  training.  My 
experience  has  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  liter¬ 
ary  training  by  itself  adds  not  an  inch  to  one’s 
moral  height  and  that  , -character-building  is 
independent  of  literary  training.  I  am  firmly  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  schools  have  un¬ 
manned  us,  rendered  us  helpless  and  Godless. 
They  have  filled  us  with  discontent,  and,  providing 
no  remedy  for  the  discontent,  have  made  us  des¬ 
pondent.  They  have  made  us  what  we  were 
intended  to  become  — -  clerks  and  interpreters.  A 
government  builds  its  prestige  upon  the  appa¬ 
rently  voluntary  association  of  the  governed. 
And  if  it  was  wrong  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  keeping  us  slaves,  we  were  bound  to  begin 
with  those  institutions  in  which  our  association 
appeared  to  be  most  voluntary.  The  youth  of  a 
nation  are  its  hope.  I  hold  that,  as  soon  as  we 
discovered  that  the  system  of  Government  was 
wholly,  or  mainly  evil,  it  became  sinful  for  us  to 
associate  our  children  with  it. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  soundness  of 
the  proposition  laid  down  by  me  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  students  went  back  after  the  first 
flush  of  enthusiasm.  Their  recantation  is  proof 
rather  of  the  extent  of  our  degradation  than  of 
the  wrongness  of  the  step.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  establishment  of  national  schools  has 
not  resulted  in  drawing  many  more  students. 
The  strongest  and  the  truest  of  them  came  out 
without  any  national  schools  to  fall  back  upon, 
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and  I  am  convinced  that  these  first  withdrawals 
are  rendering  service  of  the  highest  order. 

But  the  Poet’s  protest  against  the  calling 
out  of  the  boys  is  really  a  corollary  to  his  objection 
to  the  very  doctrine  of  Non-co-operation.  He  has 
a  horror  of  everything  negative.  His  whole  soul 
seems  to  rebel  against  the  negative  command¬ 
ments  of  religion.  I  must  give  his  objection  in 
his  own  inimitable  language.  “R.  in  support  of 
the  present  movement  has  often  said  to  me  that 
passion  for  rejection  is  a  stronger  power  in  the 
beginning  than  the  acceptance  of  an  ideal.  Though 
I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  I  cannot  take  it  as  a  truth. 
Brahmavidya  in  India  has  for  its  object  mukti 
(emancipation),  while  Buddhism  has  nirvana  (ex¬ 
tinction).  Mukti  draws  our  attention  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  nirvana  to  the  negative  side  of  Truth. 
Therefore,  he  emphasized  the  fact  of  duhkha 
(misery)  which  has  to  be  avoided  and  the  Brahma¬ 
vidya  emphasized  the  fact  of  ananda  (eternal  bliss) 
which  had  to  be  attained.”  In  these  and  kindred 
passages,  the  reader  will  find  the  key  to  the 
Poet’s  mentality.  In  my  humble  opinion,  rejection 
is  as  much  an  ideal  as  the  acceptance  of  a  thing. 
It  is  as  necessary  to  reject  untruth  as  it  is  to 
accept  truth.  All  religions  teach  that  two  opposite 
forces  act  upon  us  and  that  the  human  endeavour 
consists  in  a  series  of  eternal  rejections  and  accep¬ 
tances.  Non-co-operation  with  evil  is  as  much  a 
duty  as  co-operation  with  good.  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  Poet  has  done  an  unconscious 
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injustice  to  Buddhism  in  describing  nirvana  as 
merely  a  negative  state.  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
mukti  is  as  much  a  negative  state  as  nirvana. 
Emancipation  from  or  extinction  of  the  bondage 
of  the  flesh  leads  to  ananda.  Let  me  close  this 
part  of  my  argument  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  final  word  of  the  Upanishads 
( Brahmavidya )  is  Not.  Neti  was  the  best  description 
the  authors  of  the  Upanishads  were  able  to  find 
for  Brahman. 

I  therefore  think  that  fhe  Poet  has  been 
unnecessarily  alarmed  at  the  negative  aspect  of 
Non-co-operation.  We  had  lost  the  power  of  saying 
‘no’.  It  had  become  disloyal,  almost  sacrilegious 
to  say  ‘no’  to  the  Government.  This  deliberate 
refusal  to  co-operate  is  like  the  necessary  weeding 
process  that  a  cultivator  has  to  resort  to  before 
he  sows.  Weeding  is  as  necessary  to  agriculture 
as  sowing.  Indeed,  even  whilst  the  crops  are 
growing,  the  weeding  fork,  as  every  husbandman 
knows,  is  an  instrument  almost  of  daily  use.  The 
nation’s  Non-co-operation  is  an  invitation  to  the 
Government  to  co-operate  with  it  on  its  own 
terms  as  is  every  nation’s  right  and  every  good 
government’s  duty.  Non-co-operation  is  the 
nation’s  notice  that  it  is  no  longer  satisfied  to 
be  in  tutelage.  The  nation  has  taken  to  the  harm¬ 
less  (for  it),  natural  and  religious  doctrine  of 
Non-co-operation  in  the  place  of  the  unnatural 
and  irreligious  doctrine  of  violence.  And  if  India 
is  ever  to  attain  the  Swaraj  of  the  Poet’s  dream. 
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she  will  do  so  only  by  Non-violent  Non-co-opera¬ 
tion.  Let  him  deliver  his  message  of  peace  to 
the  world,  and  feel  confident  that  India,  through 
her  Non-co-operation,  if  she  remains  true  to  her 
pledge,  will  have  exemplified  his  message.  Non- 
co-operation  is  intended  to  give  the  very  meaning 
to  patriotism  that  the  Poet  is  yearning  after.  An 
India  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Europe  can  give  no 
hope  to  humanity.  An  India  awakened  and  free 
has  a  message  of  peace  and  good-will  to  a  groan¬ 
ing  world.  Non-co-operation  is  designed  to  supply 
her  with  a  platform  from  which  she  will  preach 
the  message. 

Toimg  India ,  1-6-1921,  pp.  172-73 

CHAPTER  10 

THE  CALL  OF  TRUTH 
{By  Rabindranath  Tagore ) 

Parasites  have  to  pay  for  their  ready-made 
victuals  by  losing  the  power  of  assimilating  food 
in  natural  form.  In  the  history  of  man  this  same 
sin  of  laziness  has  always  entailed  degeneracy. 
Man  becomes  parasitical,  not  only  when  he  fat¬ 
tens  on  others’  toil,  but  also  when  he  becomes 
rooted  to  a  particular  set  of  outside  conditions 
and  allows  himself  helplessly  to  drift  along  the 
stream  of  things  as  they  are;  for  the  outside  is 
alien  to  the  inner  self,  and  if  the  former  be  made 
indispensable  by  sheer  habit,  man  acquires  para¬ 
sitical  characteristics,  and  becomes  unable  to 
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perform  his  true  function  of  converting  the  im¬ 
possible  into  the  possible. 

In  this  sense  all  the  lower  animals  are  para¬ 
sites.  They  are  carried  along  by  their  environ¬ 
ment;  they  live  or  die  by  natural  selection;  they 
progress  or  retrogress  as  nature  may  dictate. 
Their  mind  has  lost  the  power  of  growth.  The 
bees,  for  millions  of  years,  have  been  unable  to 
get  beyond  the  pattern  of  their  hive.  For  that 
reason,  the  form  of  their  cell  has  attained  a  cer¬ 
tain  perfection,  but  their  mentality  is  confined 
to  the  age-long  habits  of  their  hive-life  and  cannot 
soar  out  of  its  limitations.  Nature  has  developed 
a  cautious  timidity  in  the  case  of  her  lower  types 
of  life ;  she  keeps  them  tied  to  her  apron  strings 
and  has  stunted  their  minds,  lest  they  should 
stray  into  dangerous  experiments. 

But  Providence  displayed  a  sudden  accession 
of  creative  courage  when  it  came  to  man;  for  his 
inner  nature  has  not  been  tied  down,  though 
outwardly  the  poor  human  creature  has  been  left 
naked,  weak  and  defenceless.  In  spite  of  these 
disabilities,  man  in  the  joy  of  his  inward  freedom 
has  stood  up  and  declared:  CT  shall  achieve  the 
impossible.”  That  is  to  say,  he  has  consistently 
refused  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  things  as  they 
always  have  been,  but  is  determined  to  bring  about 
happenings  that  have  never  been  before.  So  when, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  history,  man’s  lot  was 
thrown  in  with  monstrous  creatures,  tusked  and 
taloned,  he  did  not,  like  the  deer,  simply  take 
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refuge  in  flight,  nor,  like  the  tortoise,  take  refuge 
in  hiding  but  set  to  work  with  flints  to  make 
even  more  efficient  weapons.  These,  moreover, 
being  the  creation  of  his  own  inner  faculties, 
were  not  dependent  on  natural  selection,  as  were 
those  of  the  other  animals,  for  their  development. 
And  so  man’s  instruments  progressed  from  flint 
to  steel.  This  shows  that  man’s  mind  has  never 
been  helplessly  attached  to  his  environment.  What 
came  to  his  hand  was  brought  under  his  thumb. 
Not  content  with  the  flint  on  the  surface,  he 
delved  for  the  iron  beneath.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  easier  process  of  chipping  flints,  he  proceeded 
to  melt  iron  ore  and  hammer  it  into  shape.  That 
which  resisted  more  stubbornly  was  converted 
into  a  better  ally.  Man’s  inner  nature  not  only 
finds  success  in  its  activity,  but  there  it  also  has 
its  joy.  He  insists  on  penetrating  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  depths,  from  the  obvious  to  the 
hidden,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from 
parasitism  to  self-determination,  from  the  slavery 
of  his  passions  to  the  mastery  of  himself.  That 
is  how  he  has  won. 

But  if  any  section  of  mankind  should  say, 
“The  flint  was  the  weapon  of  our  revered  fore¬ 
fathers;  by  departing  from  it  we  destroy  the 
spirit  of  the  race,”  then  they  may  succeed  in 
preserving  what  they  call  their  race,  but  they 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  glorious  tradition  of 
humanity  which  was  theirs  also.  And  we  find 
that  those,  who  have  steadfastly  stuck  to  their 
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flints,  may  indeed  have  kept  safe  their  pristine 
•  purity  to  their  own  satisfaction,  but  they  have 
been  outcasted  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  so 
have  to  pass  their  lives  slinking  away  in  jungle 
and  cave.  They  are,  as  I  say,  reduced  to  a  para¬ 
sitic  dependence  on  outside  nature,  driven  along 
blindfold  by  the  force  of  things  as  they  are.  They 
have  not  achieved  Swaraj  in  their  inner  nature, 
and  so  are  deprived  of  Swaraj  in  the  outside 
world  as  well.  They  have  ceased  to  be  even  aware, 
that  it  is  man’s  true  function  to  make  the 
impossible  into  the  possible  by  dint  of  his  own 
powers;  that  it  is  not  for  him  to  be  confined 
merely  to  what  has  happened  before;  that  he 
must  progress  towards  what  ought  to  be  by 
rousing  all  his  inner  powers  by  means  of  the 
force  of  his  soul. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  used  to  edit  The  Sadhana 
magazine  and  there  I  tried  to  say  this  same 
thing.  Then  English  educated  India  was  frightfully 
busy  begging  for  its  rights.  And  I  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  my  countrymen,  that 
man  is  not  under  any  necessity  to  beg  for  rights 
from  others  but  must  create  them  for  himself; 
because  man  lives  mainly  by  his  inner  nature, 
and  there  he  is  the  master.  By  dependence  on 
acquisition  from  the  outside,  man’s  inner  nature 
suffers  loss.  And  it  was  my  contention,  that  man 
is  not  so  hard  oppressed  by  being  deprived  of 
his  outward  rights  as  he  is  by  the  constant  bearing 
of  the  burden  of  prayers  and  petitions. 
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Then  when  The  Bangadarshan  magazine  came 
into  my  hands,  Bengal  was  beside  herself  at  the 
sound  of  the  sharpening  of  the  knife  for  her 
partition.  The  boycott  of  Manchester,  which  was 
the  outcome  of  her  distress,  had  raised  the  profits 
of  the  Bombay  mill-owners  to  a  super-foreign 
degree.  And  I  had  then  to  say  :  “  This  will  not  do, 
either;  for  it  is  also  of  the  outside.  Your  main  mo¬ 
tive  is  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  not  love  of  country. 
It  was  then  really  necessary  for  our  countrymen 
to  be  made  conscious  of  the  distinction,  that  the 
Englishman’s  presence  is  an  external  accident, 
—  mere  maya  —  but  that  the  presence  of  our 
country  is  an  internal  fact  which  is  also  an  eternal 
truth.  Maya  looms  with  an  exaggerated  import¬ 
ance,  only  when  we  fix  our  attention  exclusively 
upon  it,  by  reason  of  some  infatuation  —  be  it  of 
love,  or  of  hate.  Whether  in  our  passion  we  rush 
to  embrace  it,  or  attack  it;  whether  we  yearn  for 
it,  or  spurn  it;  it  equally  fills  the  whole  field  of 
our  blood-shot  vision. 

Maya  is  like  the  darkness.  No  steed,  however 
swift,  can  carry  us  beyond  it;  no  amount  of  water 
can  wash  it  away.  Truth  is  like  a  lamp;  even  as 
it  is  lit,  maya  vanishes.  Our  Shastras  tell  us  that 
Truth,  even  when  it  is  small,  can  rescue  us  from 
the  terror  which  is  great.  Fear  is  the  atheism  of 
the  heart.  It  cannot  be  overcome  from  the  side 
of  negation.  If  one  of  its  heads  be  struck  off,  it 
breeds,  like  the  monster  of  the  fable,  a  hundred 
others.  Truth  is  positive;  it  is  the  affirmation  of 
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the  soul.  If  even  a  little  of  it  be  roused,  it  attacks 
negation  at  the  very  heart  and  over-powers  it 
wholly. 

Alien  Government  in  India  is  a  veritable 
chameleon.  Today  it  comes  in  the  guise  of  the 
Englishman;  tomorrow  perhaps  as  some  other 
foreigner;  the  next  day,  without  abating  a  jot  of 
its  virulence,  it  may  take  the  shape  of  our  own 
countrymen.  However  determinedly  we  may  try 
to  hunt  this  monster  of  foreign  dependence  with 
outside  lethal  weapons,  it  will  always  elude  our 
pursuit  by  changing  its  skin,  or  its  colour.  But  if 
we  can  gain  within  us  the  truth  called  our  country, 
all  outward  maya  will  vanish  of  itself.  The  decla¬ 
ration  of  faith  that  my  country  is  there,  to  be 
realized,  has  to  be  attained  by  each  one  of  us. 
The  idea  that  our  country  is  ours,  merely  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  born  in  it,  can  only  be  held 
by  those  who  are  fastened,  in  a  parasitic  existence, 
upon  the  outside  world.  But  the  true  nature  of 
man  is  his  inner  nature,  with  its  inherent  powers. 
Therefore  that  only  can  be  a  man’s  true  country, 
which  he  can  help  to  create  by  his  wisdom  and  will, 
his  love  and  his  actions.  So  in  1905,  I  called 
upon  my  countrymen  to  create  their  country 
by  putting  forth  their  own  powers  from  within. 
For  the  act  of  creation  itself  is  the  realization  of 
truth. 

The  Creater  gains  Himself  in  His  universe. 
To  gain  one’s  own  country  means  to  realize  one’s 
own  soul  more  fully  expanded  within  it.  This  can 
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only  be  done  when  we  are  engaged  in  building 
it  up  with  our  service,  our  ideas  and  our  activities. 
Man’s  country  being  the  creation  of  his  own  inner 
nature,  when  his  soul  thus  expands  within  it,  it 
is  more  truly  expressed,  more  fully  realized.  In 
my  paper  called  Swadeshi  Samaj ,  written  in  1905, 
I  discussed  at  length  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
we  could  make  the  country  of  our  birth  more  fully 
our  own.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  short¬ 
comings  of  my  words  then  uttered,  I  did  not  fail 
to  lay  emphasis  on  the  truth,  that  we  must  win 
our  country,  not  from  some  foreigner,  but  from 
our  own  inertia,  our  own  indifference.  Whatever 
be  the  nature  of  the  boons  we  may  be  seeking  for 
our  country  at  the  door  of  the  foreign  Government, 
the  result  is  always  the  same,  —  it  only  makes 
our  inertia  more  densely  inert.  Any  public  benefit 
done  by  the  alien  Government  goes  to  their  credit, 
not  to  ours.  So  whatever  outside  advantage  such 
public  benefit  might  mean  for  us,  our  country 
will  only  get  more  and  more  completely  lost  to  us 
thereby.  That  is  Jo  say,  we  shall  have  to  pay  out 
in  soul  value  for  what  we  purchase  as  material 
advantage.  The  Rishi  has  said :  4  The  son  is  dear, 
not  because  we  desire  a  son,  but  because  we  desire 
to  realize  our  own  soul  in  him.’  It  is  the  same 
with  our  country.  It  is  dear  to  us,  because  it  is 
the  expression  of  our  own  soul.  When  we  realize 
this,  it  will  become  impossible  for  us  to  allow 
our  service  of  our  country  to  wait  on  the  pleasure 
of  others. 
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These  truths,  which  I  then  tried  to  press  on 
my  countrymen,  were  not  particularly  new,  nor 
was  there  anything,  therein  which  need  have 
grated  on  their  ears;  but,  whether  anyone  else 
remembers  it  or  not,  I  at  least  am  not  likely  to 
forget  the  storm  of  indignation  which  I  roused. 
I  am  not  merely  referring  to  the  hooligans  of 
journalism  whom  it  pays  to  be  scurrilous.  But 
even  men  of  credit  and  courtesy  were  unable  to 
speak  of  me  in  restrained  language. 

There  were  two  root  causes  of  this.  One  was 
anger,  the  second  was  greed. 

Giving  free  vent  to  angry  feelings  is  a  species 
of  a  self-indulgence.  In  those  days  there  was 
practically  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
spirit  of  destructive  revel,  which  spread  all  over 
the  country.  We  went  about  picketing,  burning, 
placing  thorns  in  the  path  of  those  whose  way 
was  not  ours,  acknowledging  no  restraints  in 
language  or  behaviour,  —  all  in  the  frenzy  of  our 
wrath.  Shortly  after,  it  was  all  over,  a  Japanese 
friend  asked  me  :  “How  is  it  you  people  cannot 
carry  on  your  work  with  calm  and  deep 
determination  ?  This  wasting  of  energy  can 
hardly  be  of  assistance  to  your  object.”  I  had 
no  help  but  to  reply:  “  When  we  have  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  the  object  clearly  before  our  minds,  we  can 
be  restrained,  and  concentrate  our  energies  to 
serve  it;  but  when  it  is  a  case  of  venting  our  anger, 
our  excitement  rises  and  rises  till  it  drowns  the 
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object,  and  then  we  are  spendthrift  to  the  point 
of  bankruptcy.”  However  that  may  -be,  there  were 
my  countrymen  encountering,  for  the  time  being, 
no  check  to  the  overflow  of  their  outraged  feel¬ 
ings.  It  was  like  a  strange  dream.  Everything 
seemed  possible.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  it  was 
my  misfortune  to  appear  on  the  scene  with  my 
doubts  and  my  attempts  to  divert  the  current  into 
the  path  of  self-determination.  My  only  success 
was  in  diverting  their  wrath  on  to  my  own  devoted 
head. 

Then  there  was  our  greed.  In  history,  all 
people  have  won  valuable  things  by  pursuing 
difficult  paths.  We  had  hit  upon  the  device  of 
getting  them  cheap,  not  even  through  the  pain¬ 
ful  indignity  of  supplication  with  folded  hands, 
but  by  proudly  conducting  our  beggary  in  threat¬ 
ening  tones.  The  country  was  in  ecstasy  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  trick.  It  felt  like  being  at  a 
reduced  price  sale.  Everything  worth  having  in 
the  political  market  was  ticketed  at  half-price. 
Shabby-genteel  mentality  is  so  taken  up  with 
low  prices  that  it  has  no  attention  to  spare  for 
quality,  and  feels  inclined  to  attack  anybody  who 
has  the  hardihood  to  express  doubts  in  that 
regard.  It  is  like  the  man  of  worldly  piety  who 
believes  that  the  judicious  expenditure  of  coin 
can  secure,  by  favour  of  the  priest,  a  direct  passage 
to  heaven.  The  dare-devil  who  ventures  to  suggest 
that  not  heaven  but  dreamland  is  likely  to  be  his 
destination,  must  beware  of  a  violent  end. 
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Anyhow,  it  was  the  outside  maya  which  was 
our  dream  and  our  ideal  in  those  days.  It  was  a 
favourite  phrase  of  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  time 
that  we  must  keep  one  hand  at  the  feet  and  the 
other  at  the  throat  of  the  Englishman,  —  that  is 
to  say,  with  no  hand  left  free  for  the  country! 
We  have  since  perhaps  got  rid  of  this  ambiguous 
attitude.  Now  we  have  one  party  that  has  both 
hands  raised  to  the  foreigner’s  throat,  and 
another  party  which  has  both  hands  down  at  his 
feet;  but  whichever  attitude  it  may  be,  these 
methods  still  appertain  to  the  outside  maya.  Our 
unfortunate  minds  keep  revolving  round  and  round 
the  British  Government,  now  to  the  left,  now  to 
the  right;  our  affirmations  and  denials  alike  are 
concerned  with  the  foreigner. 

In  those  days,  the  stimulus  from  every  side 
was  directed  towards  the  heart  of  Bengal.  But 
emotion  by  itself,  like  fire,  only  consumes  its  fuel 
and  reduces  it  to  ashes;  it  has  no  creative  power. 
The  intellect  of  man  must  busy  itself,  with  patience, 
with  skill,  with  foresight,  in  using  this  fire  to  melt 
that  which  is  hard  and  difficult  into  the  object  of 
its  desire.  We  neglected  to  rouse  our  intellectual 
forces,  and  so  were  unable  to  make  use  of  this  sur¬ 
ging  emotion  of  ours  to  create  any  organization 
of  permanent  value.  The  reason  of  our  failure, 
therefore,  was  not  in  anything  outside,  but  rather 
within  us.  For  a  long  time  past  we  have  been 
in  the  habit,  in  our  life  and  endeavour,  of  setting 
apart  one  place  for  our  emotions  and  another  for 
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our  practices.  Our  intellect  has  all  the  time 
remained  dormant,  because  we  have  not  dared 
to  allow  it  scope.  That  is  why,  when  we  have 
to  rouse  ourselves  to  action,  it  is  our  emotion 
which  has  to  be  requisitioned,  and  our  intellect 
has  to  be  kept  from  interfering  by  the  hypnotism 
of  some  magical  formula,  —  that  is  to  say  we 
hasten  to  create  a  situation  absolutely  inimical 
to  the  free  play  of  our  intellect. 

The  loss  which  is  incurred  by  this  continual 
deadening  of  our  mind  cannot  be  made  good  by 
any  other  contrivance.  In  our  desperate  attempts 
to  do  so  we  have  to  invoke  the  magic  of  maya  and 
our  impotence  jumps  for  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
getting  hold  of  Aladin’s  lamp.  Of  course  every 
one  has  to  admit  that  there  is  nothing  to  beat 
Aladin’s  lamp,  its  only  inconvenience  being  that 
it  beats  one  to  get  hold  of.  The  unfortunate  part 
of  it  is  that  the  person,  whose  greed  is  great,  but 
whose  powers  are  feeble,  and  who  has  lost  all 
confidence  in  his  own  intellect,  simply  will  not 
allow  himself  to  dwell  on  the  difficulties  of  be¬ 
speaking  the  services  of  some  genie  of  the  lamp. 
He  can  only  be  brought  to  exert  himself  at  all 
by  holding  out  the  speedy  prospect  of  getting  at 
the  wonderful  lamp.  If  any  one  attempts  to 
point  out  the  futility  of  his  hopes,  he  fills  the  air 
with  wailing  and  imprecation,  as  at  a  robber 
making  away  with  his  all. 

In  the  heat  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  partition 
days  a  band  of  youths  attempted  to  bring  about 
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the  millennium  through  political  revolution.  Their 
offer  of  themselves,  as  the  first  sacrifice  to  the  fire 
which  they  had  lighted  makes  not  only  their 
own  country,  but  other  countries  as  well,  bare 
the  head  to  them  in  reverence.  Their  physical 
failure  shines  forth  as  the  effulgence  of  spiritual 
glory.  In  the  midst  of  their  supreme  travail, 
they  realized  at  length  that  the  way  of  bloody 
revolution  is  not  the  true  way;  that  where  there  is 
no  politics,  a  political  revolution  is  like  taking  a 
shortcut  to  nothing;  that  the  wrong  way  may 
appear  shorter,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  goal, 
and  only  grievously  hurts  the  feet.  The  refusal 
to  pay  the  full  price  for  a  thing  leads  to  the  loss 
of  the  price  without  the  gain  of  the  thing.  These 
impetuous  youths  offered  their  lives  as  the  price 
of  their  country’s  deliverance;  to  them  it  meant 
the  loss  of  their  all,  but  alas !  the  price  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  country  was  insufficient.  I  feel 
sure  that  those  of  them  who  still  survive  must 
have  realized  by  now,  that  the  country  must  be 
the  creation  of  all  its  people,  not  of  one  section 
alone.  It  must  be  the  expression  of  all  their  forces 
of  heart,  mind  and  will. 

This  creation  can  only  be  the  fruit  of  that 
yoga ,  which  gives  outward  form  to  the  inner  facul¬ 
ties.  Mere  political  or  economical  yoga  is  not 
enough ;  for  that  all  the  human  powers  must  unite. 

When  we  turn  our  gaze  upon  the  history  of 
other  countries,  the  political  steed  comes  pro¬ 
minently  into  view;  on  it  seems  to  depend  wholly 
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the  progress  of  the  carriage.  We  forget  that  the 
carriage  also  must  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  move; 
its  wheels  must  be  in  agreement  with  one  another 
and  its  parts  well  fitted  together;  with  which  not 
only  have  fire  and  hammer  and  chisel  been  busy 
but  much  thought  and  skill  and  energy  have  also 
been  spent  in  the  process.  We  have  seen  some 
countries  which  are  externally  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent;  when,  however,  the  political  carriage  is  in 
motion,  the  noise  which  it  makes  arouses  the 
whole  neighbourhood  from  a  slumber  and  the 
jolting  produces  aches  and  pains  in  the  limbs 
of  the  helpless  passengers.  It  comes  to  pieces  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  it  takes  the  whole 
day  to  put  it  together  again  with  the  help  of  ropes 
and  strings.  Yet  however,  loose  the  screws 
and  however  crooked  the  wheels,  still  it  is  a  vehicle 
of  some  sort  after  all.  But  for  such  a  thing  as 
is  our  country, — a  mere  collection  of  jointed  logs, 
that  not  only  have  no  wholeness  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  contrary  to  one  another,  —  for 
this  to  be  dragged  along  a  few  paces  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  pull  of  some  common  greed  or  anger,  can 
never  be  called  by  the  name  of  political  progress. 
Therefore,  is  it  not,  in  our  case,  wiser  to  keep  for 
the  moment  our  horse  in  the  stable  and  begin  to 
manufacture  a  real  carriage? 

From  the  writings  of  the  young  men,  who 
have  come  back  out  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  feel  sure  some  such  thoughts  must 
have  occurred  to  them.  And  so  they  must  be 
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realizing  the  necessity  of  the  practice  of  yoga  as 
of  primary  importance ;  —  that  form  which  is 
the  union  in  a  common  endeavour  of  all  the 
human  faculties.  This  cannot  be  attained  by  any 
outside  blind  obedience,  but  only  by  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  self  in  the  light  of  intellect.  That  which 
fails  to  illumine  the  intellect,  and  only  keeps  it 
in  the  obsession  of  some  delusion,  is  its  greatest 
obstacle. 

The  call  to  make  the  country  our  own  by 
dint  of  our  own  creative  power,  is  a  great  call. 
It  is  not  merely  inducing  the  people  to  take  up 
some  external  mechanical  exercise;  for  man’s 
life  is  not  in  making  cells  of  uniform  pattern 
like  the  bee,  nor  in  incessant  weaving  of  webs 
like  the  spider;  his  greatest  powers  are  within, 
and  on  these  are  his  chief  reliance.  If  by  offering 
some  allurement  we  can  induce  man  to  cease 
from  thinking,  so  that  he  may  go  on  and  on 
with  some  mechanical  piece  of  work,  this  will 
only  result  on  prolonging  the  sway  of  maya , 
under  which  our  country  has  all  along  been  lan¬ 
guishing.  So  far,  we  have  been  content  with  sur¬ 
rendering  our  greatest  right  —  the  right  to  reason 
and  to  judge  for  ourselves  —  to  the  blind  forces 
of  shastric  injunctions  and  social  conventions.  We 
have  refused  to  cross  the  seas,  because  Manu  has 
told  us  not  to  do  so.  We  refuse  to  eat  with  the 
Mussalman,  because  prescribed  usage  is  against 
it.  In  other  words,  we  have  systematically  pur¬ 
sued  a  course  of  blind  routine  and  habit,  in 
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which  the  mind  of  man  has  no  place.  We  have 
thus  been  reduced  to  the  helpless  condition  of 
the  master  who  is  altogether  dependent  on  his 
servant.  The  real  master,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
internal  man;  and  he  gets  into  endless  trouble, 
when  he  becomes  his  own  servant’s  slave  —  a 
mere  automaton,  manufactured  in  the  factory  of 
servitude.  He  can  then  only  rescue  himself  from 
one  master  by  surrendering  himself  to  another. 
Similarly,  he  who  glorifies  inertia  by  attributing 
to  it  a  fanciful  purity,  becomes,  like  it,  dependent 
on  outside  impulses,  both  for  rest  and  motion. 
The  inertness  of  mind,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
slavery,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  a  docile  submis¬ 
sion  to  being  hoodwinked,  nor  by  going  through 
the  motions  of  a  wound-up  mechanical  doll. 

The  movement,  which  has  now  succeeded 
the  Swadeshi  agitation,  is  ever  so  much  greater 
and  has  moreover  extended  its  influence  all 
over  India.  Previously,  the  vision  of  our  political 
leaders  had  never  reached  beyond  the  English- 
knowing  classes,  because  the  country  meant  for 
them  only  that  bookish  aspect  of  it  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  Englishman’s  history. 
Such  a  country  was  merely  a  mirage  born  of 
vapourings  in  the  English  language,  in  which 
flitted  about  thin  shades  of  Burke  and  Gladstone, 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  Nothing  resembling  self- 
sacrifice  or  true  feeling  for  their  countrymen 
was  visible.  At  this  juncture,  Mahatma  Gandhi 
came  and  stood  at  the  cottage  door  of  the 
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destitute  millions,  clad  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
talking  to  them  in  their  own  language.  Here 
was  the  truth  at  last,  not  a  mere  quotation  out 
of  a  book.  So  the  name  of  Mahatma,  which 
was  given  to  him,  is  his  true  name.  Who  else  has 
felt  so  many  men  of  India  to  be  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood?  At  the  touch  of  Truth  the  pent-up 
forces  of  the  soul  are  set  free.  As  soon  as  true 
love  stood  at  India’s  door,  it  flew  open;  all  hesi¬ 
tation  and  holding  back  vanished.  Truth  awakened 
truth. 

Stratagem  in  politics  is  a  barren  policy,  — 
this  was  a  lesson  of  which  we  were  sorely  in  need. 
All  honour  to  the  Mahatma,  who  made  visible  to 
us  the  power  of  Truth.  But  reliance  on  tactics 
is  so  ingrained  in  the  cowardly  and  the  weak, 
that  in  order  to  eradicate  it,  the  very  skin  must 
be  sloughed  off.  Even  today,  our  worldly-wise 
men  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  utilizing  the 
Mahatma  as  a  secret  and  more  ingenious  move 
in  their  political  gamble.  With  their  minds  cor¬ 
roded  by  untruth,  they  cannot  understand  what 
an  important  thing  it  is  that  the  Mahatma’s 
supreme  love  should  have  drawn  forth  the  count¬ 
ry’s  love.  The  thing  that  has  happened  is  nothing 
less  than  the  birth  of  freedom.  It  is  the  gain  by 
the  country  of  itself.  In  it  there  is  no  room  for 
any  thought,  as  to  where  the  Englishman  is, 
or  is  not.  This  love  is  self-expression.  It  is  pure 
affirmation.  It  does  not  argue  with  negation;  it 
has  no  need  for  argument. 
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Some  notes  of  the  music  of  this  wonderful 
awakening  of  India  by  love  floated  over  to  me 
across  the  seas.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  me  to  think 
that  the  call  of  this  festivity  of  awakening  would 
come  to  each  one  of  us;  and  that  the  true  shakti 
oi  India’s  spirit,  in  all  its  multifarious  variety, 
would  at  last  find  expression.  This  thought  came 
to  me  because  I  have  always  believed  that  in  such 
a  way  India  would  find  its  freedom.  When  Lord 
Buddha  voiced  forth  the  truth  of  compassion  for 
all  living  creatures,  which  he  had  obtained  as 
the  fruit  of  his  own  self-discipline,  the  manhood 
of  India  was  roused  and  poured  itself  forth  in 
science  and  art  and  wealth  of  every  kind.  True, 
in  the  matter  of  political  unification  the  repeated 
attempts  that  were  then  made  have  often  failed; 
nevertheless  India’s  mind  had  awakened  into 
freedom  from  its  submergence  in  sleep,  and  its 
overwhelming  force  would  brook  no  confinement 
within  the  petty  limits  of  country.  It  overflowed 
across  ocean  and  desert,  scattering  its  wealth  of 
the  spirit  over  every  land  that  it  touched.  No 
commercial  or  military  exploiter,  today,  has  ever 
been  able  to  do  anything  like  it.  Whatever  land 
these  exploiters  have  touched  has  been  agonized 
with  sorrow  and  insult,  and  the  fair  face  of  the 
world  has  been  scarred  and  disfigured.  Why? 
Because  not  greed  but  love  is  true.  When  love 
gives  freedom  it  does  so  at  the  very  centre  of  our 
life.  When  greed  seeks  unfettered  power,  it  is 
forcefully  impatient.  We  saw  this  during  the 
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partition  agitation.  We  then  compelled  the  poor  to 
make  sacrifices,  -  not  always  out  of  the  inward¬ 
ness  of  love,  but  often  by  outward  pressure.  That 
was  because  greed  is  always  seeking  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  result  within  a  definite  time.  But  the  fruit 
which  love  seeks  is  not  of  today  or  tomorrow, 
nor  for  a  time  only:  it  is  sufficient  unto  itself. 

So,  in  the  expectation  of  breathing  the 
buoyant  breezes  of  this  new  found  freedom,  I 
came  home  rejoicing.  But  what  I  found  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  when  I  arrived  depressed  me.  An  oppres¬ 
sive  atmosphere  seemed  to  burden  the  land. 
Some  outside  compulsion  seemed  to  be  urging 
one  and  all  to  talk  in  the  same  strain,  to  work 
at  the  same  mill.  When  I  wanted  to  inquire, 
to  discuss,  my  well-wishers  clapped  their  hands 
over- my  lips,  saying:  “Not  now,  not  now”. -Today, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  country,  there  is  a  spirit 
of  persecution,  which  is  not  that  of  armed  force, 
but  something  still  more  alarming,  because  it  is 
invisible.  I  found,  further,  that  those  who  had 
their  doubts  as  to  the  present  activities,  if  they 
happened  to  whisper  them  out,  however  cautiously, 
however  guardedly,  felt  some  admonishing  hand 
clutching  them  within.  There  was  a  newspaper 
which  one  day  had  the  temerity  to  disapprove, 
in  a  feeble  way,  of  the  burning  of  cloth.  The 
very  next  day  the  editor  was  shaken  out  of  his 
balance  by  the  agitation  of  his  readers.  How  long 
would  it  take  for  the  fire  which  was  burning 
cloth  to  reduce  his  paper  to  ashes?  The  sight 
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that  met  my  eye  was,  on  the  one  hand,  people 
immensely  busy;  on  the  other,  intensely  afraid. 
What  I  heard  on  every  side  was,  that  reason, 
and  culture  as  well,  must  be  closured.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  cling  to  an  unquestioning 
obedience.  Obedience  to  whom?  To  som e  mantra, 
some  unreasoned  creed! 

And  why  this  obedience?  Here  again  comes 
that  same  greed,  our  spiritual  enemy.  There 
dangles  before  the  country  the  bait  of  getting  a 
thing  of  inestimable  value,  dirt  cheap  and  in 
double-quick  time.  It  is  like  the  fakir  with  his 
gold-making  trick.  With  such  a  lure  men  cast 
so  readily  to  the  winds  their  independent  judge¬ 
ment  and  wax  so  mightily  wroth  with  those  who 
will  not  do  likewise.  So  easy  is  it  to  overpower, 
in  the  name  of  outside  freedom,  the  inner  freedom 
of  man.  The  most  deplorable  part  of  it  is  that  so 
many  do  not  even  honestly  believe  in  the  hope 
that  they  swear  by.  “It  will  serve  to  make  our 
countrymen  do  what  is  necessary”  say  they. 
Evidently,  according  to  them,  the  India  which 
once  declared:  “In  Truth  is  victory,  not  in 
untruth”  that  India  would  not  have  been  fit 
for  Swaraj. 

Another  mischief  is  that  the  gain,  with  the 
promise  of  which  obedience  is  claimed,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  name,  but  is  not  defined.  Just  as  when 
fear  is  vague  it  becomes  all  the  more  strong,  so 
the  vagueness  of  the  lure  makes  it  all  the  more 
tempting;  inasmuch  as  ample  room  is  left  for 
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each  one’s  imagination  to  shape  it  to  his  taste. 
Moreover  there  is  no  driving  it  into  a  corner 
because  it  can  always  shift  from  one  shelter  to 
another.  In  short,  the  object  of  the  temptation 
has  been  magnified  through  its  indefiniteness, 
while  the  time  and  method  of  its  attainment  have 
been  made  too  narrowly  definite.  When  the  reason 
of  man  has  been  overcome  in  this  way,  he  easily 
consents  to  give  up  all  legitimate  questions  and 
blindly  follows  the  path  of  obedience.  But  can 
we  really  afford  to  forget  so  easily  that  delusion 
is  at  the  root  of  all  slavery  —  that  all  freedom 
means  freedom  from  maya  ?  What  if  the  bulk  of 
our  people  have  unquestioningly  accepted  the 
creed  that  by  means  of  sundry  practices  Swaraj 
will  come  to  them  on  a  particular  date  in  the 
near  future,  and  are  also  ready  to  use  their  clubs 
to  put  down  all  further  argument  —  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  surrendered  the  freedom  of  their 
own  minds  and  are  prepared  to  deprive  other 
minds  of  their  freedom  likewise,  —  is  not  this 
by  itself  a  reason  for  profound  misgiving?  We 
were  seeking  the  exorcizer  to  drive  out  this  very 
ghost;  but  if  the  ghost  itself  comes  in  the  guise 
of  exorcizer,  then  the  danger  is  only  heightened. 

The  Mahatma  has  won  the  heart  of  India 
with  his  love;  for  that  we  have  all  acknowledged 
his  sovereignty.  He  has  given  us  a  vision  of  the 
shakti  of  truth;  for  that  our  gratitude  to  him  is 
unbounded.  We  read  about  truth  in  books;  we 
talk  about  it:  but  it  is  indeed  a  red-letter  day, 
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when  we  see  it  face  to  face.  Rare  is  the  moment, 
in  many  a  long  year,  when  such  good  fortune 
happens.  We  can  make  and  break  Congresses 
every  other  day.  It  is  at  any  time  possible  for  us 
to  stump  the  country  preaching  politics  in  English. 
But  the  golden  rod  which  can  awaken  our  country 
in  Truth  and  Love  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be 
manufactured  by  the  nearest  goldsmith.  To  the 
wielder  of  that  rod  our  profound  salutation!  But 
if,  having  seen  truth,  our  belief  in  it  is  not  con¬ 
firmed,  what  is  the  good  of  it  all  ?  Our  mind  must 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  intellect,  just  as 
our  heart  does  the  truth  of  love.  No  Congress  or 
other  outside  institution  succeeded  in  touching 
the  heart  of  India.  It  was  roused  only  by  the  touch 
of  love.  Having  had  such  a  clear  vision  of  this 
wonderful  power  of  Truth,  are  we  to  cease  to 
believe  in  it,  just  where  the  attainment  of  Swaraj 
is  concerned?  Has  the  truth,  which  was  needed 
in  the  process  of  awakenment,  to  be  got  rid  of 
in  the  process  of  achievement? 

Let  me  give  an  illustration.  I  am  in  search 
of  a  vina  player.  I  have  tried  East  and  I  have 
tried  West,  but  have  not  found  the  man  of  my 
quest.  They  are  all  experts,  they  can  make  the 
strings  resound  to  a  degree,  they  command  high 
prices,  but  for  all  their  wonderful  execution  they 
can  strike  no  chord  in  my  heart.  At  last  I  come 
across  one  whose  very  first  notes  melt  away  the 
sense  of  oppression  within.  In  him  is  the  fire  of 
the  shakti  of  joy  which  can  light  up  all  other 
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hearts  by  its  touch.  His  appeal  to  me  is  instant, 
and  I  hail  him  as  master.  I  then  want  a  vina 
made.  For  this,  of  course  are  required  all  kinds 
of  material  and  a  different  kind  of  science.  If, 
finding  me  to  be  lacking  in  the  means,  my  master 
should  be  moved  to  pity  and  say:  “Never  mind, 
my  son,  do  not  go  to  the  expense  in  workman¬ 
ship  and  time  which  a  vina  will  require.  Take 
rather  this  simple  string  tightened  across  a  piece 
of  wood  and  practise  on  it.  In  a  short  time  you 
will  find  it  to  be  as  good  as  a  vina .”  Would  that 
do?  I  am  afraid  not.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  mis¬ 
taken  kindness  for  the  master  thus  to  take  pity 
on  my  circumstances.  Far  better  if  he  were  to 
tell  me  plainly  that  such  things  cannot  be  had 
cheaply.  It  is  he  who  should  teach  me  that 
merely  one  string  will  not  serve  for  a  true  vina ; 
that  the  materials  required  are  many  and  various ; 
that  the  lines  of  its  moulding  must  be  shapely 
and  precise;  that  if  there  be  anything  faulty  it 
will  fail  to  make  good  music,  so  that  all  laws  of 
science  and  technique  of  art  must  be  rigorously 
and  intelligently  followed.  In  short,  the  true 
function  of  the  master  player  should  be  to  evoke 
a  response  from  the  depths  of  our  heart,  so  that 
we  may  gain  the  strength  to  wait  and  work  till 
the  true  end  is  achieved. 

From  our  master,  the  Mahatma,  —  may  our 
devotion  to  him  never  grow  less !  —  we  must 
learn  the  truth  of  love  in  all  its  purity,  but  the 
science  and  art  of  building  up  Swaraj  is  a  vast 
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subject.  Its  pathways  are  difficult  to  traverse  and 
take  time.  For  this  task,  aspiration  and  emotion 
must  be  there,  but  no  less  must  study  and  thought 
be  there  likewise.  For  it,  the  economist  must  think, 
the  mechanic  must  labour,  the  educationist  and 
statesman  must  teach  and  contrive.  In  a  word, 
the  mind  of  the  country  must  exert  itself  in  all 
directions.  Above  all,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country  must  be  kept  intact  and 
untrammelled,  its  mind  not  made  timid  or  inactive 
by  compulsion,  open  or  secret. 

We  know  from  past  experience  that  it  is 
not  any  and  every  call  to  which  the  country 
responds.  It  is  because  no  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  unite  in  yoga  all  the  forces  of  the  country  in 
the  work  of  its  creation,  that  so  much  time  has 
been  lost  over  and  over  again.  And  we  have  been 
kept  waiting  and  waiting  for  him  who  has  the 
right  and  the  power  to  make  the  call  upon  us. 
In  the  old  forests  of  India,  our  gurus ,  in  the  fulness 
of  their  vision  of  the  Truth  had  sent  forth  such 
a  call  saying:  “As  the  rivers  flow  on  their  down¬ 
ward  course,  as  the  months  flow  on  to  the  year, 
so  let  all  seekers  after  Truth  come  from  all  sides.” 
The  initiation  into  Truth  of  that  day  has  borne 
fruit  undying  to  this  day,  and  the  voice  of  its 
message  still  rings  in  the  ears  of  the  world. 

Why  should  not  our  Guru  of  today,  who 
would  lead  us  on  the  paths  of  Karma,  send  forth 
such  a  call?  Why  should  he  not  say:  “Gome  ye 
from  all  sides  and  be  welcome.  Let  all  the  forces 
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of  the  land  be  brought  into  action,  for  then  alone 
shall  the  country  awake.  Freedom  is  in  complete 
awakening,  in  full  self-expression.”  God  has  given 
the  Mahatma  the  voice  that  can  call,  for  in  him 
there  is  the  Truth.  Why  should  this  not  be  our 
long-awaited  opportunity  ? 

But  his  call  came  to  one  narrow  field  alone. 
To  one  and  all  he  simply  says:  “Spin  and  weave, 
spin  and  weave.”  Is  this  the  call:  “Let  all  seekers 
after  Truth  come  from  all  sides?”  Is  this  the  call 
of  the  New  Age  to  new  creation?  When  nature 
called  to  the  bee  to  take  refuge  in  the  narrow 
life  of  the  hive,  millions  of  bees  responded  to  it 
for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  and  accepted  the  loss 
of  sex  in  consequence.  But  this  sacrifice  by  way 
of  self-atrophy  led  to  the  opposite  of  freedom. 
Any  country,  the  people  of  which  can  agree  to 
become  neuters  for  the  sake  of  some  temptation, 
or  command,  carries  within  itself  its  own  prison- 
house.  To  spin  is  easy,  therefore  for  all  men  it 
is  an  imposition  hard  to  bear.  The  call  to  the 
ease  of  mere  efficiency  is  well  enough  for  the 
bee.  The  wealth  of  power,  that  is  man’s,  can 
only  become  manifest  when  his  utmost  is  claimed. 

Sparta  tried  to  gain  strength  by  narrowing 
herself  down  to  a  particular  purpose,  but  she  did 
not  win.  Athens  sought  to  attain  perfection  by 
opening  herself  out  in  all  her  fulness,  —  and 
she  did  win.  Her  flag  of  victory  still  flies  at  the 
masthead  of  man’s  civilization.  It  is  admitted 
that  European  military  camps  and  factories  are 
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stunting  man,  that  their  greed  is  cutting  man 
down  to  the  measure  of  their  own  narrow  pur¬ 
pose,  that  for  these  reasons  joylessness  darkly 
lowers  over  the  West.  But  if  man  be  stunted  by 
big  machines,  the  danger  of  his  being  stunted  by 
small  machines  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
Charkha  in  its  proper  place  can  do  no  harm, 
but  will  rather  do  much  good.  But  where,  by 
reason  of  failure  to  acknowledge  the  differences 
in  man’s  temperament,  it  is  in  the  wrong  place, 
there  thread  can  only  be  spun  at  the  cost  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  mind  itself.  Mind  is  no  less 
valuable  than  cotton  thread. 

Some  are  objecting:  u  We  do  not  propose 
to  curb  our  minds,  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  time.” 
But  why  should  it  be  even  for  a  time?  Is  it 
because  within  a  short  time  spinning  will  give 
us  Swaraj  ?  But  where  is  the  argument  for 
this?  Swaraj  is  not  concerned  with  our  apparel 
only  —  it  cannot  be  established  on  cheap  cloth¬ 
ing;  its  foundation  is  in  the  mind,  which,  with  its 
diverse  powers  and  its  confidence  in  those  powers, 
goes  on  all  the  time  creating  Swaraj  for  itself. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  building  up 
of  Swaraj  completed.  In  some  part  or  other 
of  every  nation,  some  lurking  greed  or  illusion 
still  perpetuates  bondage.  And  the  root  of  such 
bondage  is  always  within  the  mind.  Where  then, 
I  ask  again,  is  the  argument,  that  in  our  country 
Swaraj  can  be  brought  about  by  everyone  engag¬ 
ing  for  a  time  in  spinning?  A  mere  statement, 
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in  lieu  of  argument,  will  surely  never  do.  If 
once  we  consent  to  receive  fate’s  oracle  from 
human  lips  that  will  add  one  more  to  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  our  slavery  and  not  the  least  one  either. 
If  nothing  but  oracles  will  serve  to  move  us, 
oracles  will  have  to  be  manufactured,  morning, 
noon  and  night,  for  the  sake  of  urgent  needs, 
and  all  other  voices  would  be  defeated.  Those 
for  whom  authority  is  needed  in  place  of  reason, 
will  invariably  accept  despotism  in  place  of  free¬ 
dom.  It  is  like  cutting  at  the  root  of  a  tree  while 
pouring  water  on  the  top.  This  is  not  a  new 
thing,  I  know.  We  have  enough  of  magic  in 
the  country,  —  magical  revelation,  magical 
healing,  and  all  kinds  of  divine  intervention  in 
mundane  affairs.  That  is  "exactly  why  I  am  so 
anxious  to  re-instate  reasons  on  its  throne.  As 
I  have  said  before,  God  himself  has  given  the 
mind  sovereignty  in  the  material  world.  And  I 
say  today,  that  only  those  will  be  able  to  get 
and  keep  Swaraj  in  the  material  world  who  have 
realized  the  dignity  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
mastery  in  the  spiritual  world,  those  whom  no 
temptation,  no  delusion,  can  induce  to  surrender 
the  dignity  of  intellect  into  the  keeping  of  others. 

Consider  the  burning  of  cloth,  heaped  up 
before  the  very  eyes  of  our  motherland  shivering 
and  ashamed  in  her  nakedness.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  call  to  do  this?  Is  it  not  another 
instance  of  a  magical  formula?  The  question  of 
using  or  refusing  cloth  of  a  particular  manufacture 
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belongs  mainly  to  economic  science.  The 
discussion  of  the  matter  by  our  countrymen 
should  have  been  in  the  language  of  economics* 
If  the  country  has  really  come  to  such  a  habit 
of  mind  that  precise  thinking  has  become  im¬ 
possible  for  it,  then  our  very  first  fight  should 
be  against  such  a  fatal  habit,  to  the  temporary 
exclusion  of  all  else  if  need  be.  Such  a  habit 
would  clearly  be  the  original  sin  from  which  all 
our  ills  are  flowing.  But  far  from  this,  we  take 
the  course  of  confirming  ourselves  in  it  by  relying 
on  the  magical  formula  that  foreign  cloth  is 
6  impure  \  Thus  economics  is  bundled  out  and 
a  fictitious  moral  dictum  dragged  into  its  place. 

Untruth  is  impure  in  any  circumstances, 
not  merely  because  it  may  cause  us  material  loss, 
but  even  when  it  does  not,  for  it  makes  our  inner 
nature  unclean.  This  is  a  moral  law  and  belongs 
to  a  higher  plane.  But  if  there  be  anything  wrong 
in  wearing  a  particular  kind  of  cloth,  that  would 
be  an  offence  against  economics,  or  hygiene, 
or  aesthetics,  but  certainly  not  against  morality. 
Some  urge  that  any  mistake  which  brings  sorrow 
to  body  or  mind  is  a  moral  wrong.  To  which  I 
reply  that  sorrow  follows  in  the  train  of  every 
mistake.  A  mistake  in  geometry  may  make  a 
road  too  long,  or  a  foundation  weak,  or  a  bridge 
dangerous.  But  mathematical  mistakes  cannot 
be  cured  by  moral  maxims.  If  a  student  makes 
a  mistake  in  his  geometry  problem  and  his 
exercise  book  is  torn  up  in  consequence,  the 
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problem  will  nevertheless  remain  unsolved  until 
attacked  by  geometrical  methods.  But  what  if 
the  schoolmaster  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
unless  the  exercise  books  are  condemned  and 
destroyed,  his  boys  will  never  realize  the  folly 
of  their  mistakes?  If  such  conclusion  be  well- 
founded,  then  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  re¬ 
formation  of  such  moral  weakness  of  these  parti¬ 
cular  boys  should  take  precedence  over  all  other 
lessons,  otherwise  there  is  no  hope  of  their  be¬ 
coming  men  in  the  future. 

The  command  to  burn  our  foreign  clothes 
has  been  laid  on  us.  I,  for  one,  am  unable  to 
obey  it.  Firstly,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  my 
very  first  duty  to  put  up  a  valiant  fight  against 
this  terrible  habit  of  blindly  obeying  orders,  and 
this  fight  can  never  be  carried  on  by  our  people 
being  driven  from  one  injunction  to  another. 
Secondly,  I  feel  that  the  clothes  to  be  burnt  are 
not  mine,  but  belong  to  those  who  most  sorely 
need  them.  If  those  who  are  going  naked  should 
have  given  us  the  mandate  to  burn,  it  would, 
at  least,  have  been  a  case  of  self-immolation  and 
the  crime  of  incendiarism  would  not  lie  at  our 
door.  But  how  can  we  expiate  the  sin  of  the 
forcible  destruction  of  clothes  which  might  have 
gone  to  women  whose  nakedness  is  actually  keep¬ 
ing  them  prisoners,  unable  to  stir  out  of  the 
privacy  of  their  homes? 

I  have  said  repeatedly  and  must  repeat  once 
more  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  mind 
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for  the  sake  of  any  external  gain.  Where  Mahatma 
Gandhi  has  declared  war  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  machine  which  is  oppressing  the  whole 
world,  we  are  all  enrolled  under  his  banner. 
But  we  must  refuse  to  accept  as  our  ally  the 
illusion-haunted  magic-ridden  slave-mentality  that 
is  at  the  root  of  all  the  poverty  and  insult  under 
which  our  country  groans.  Here  is  the  enemy 
itself,  on  whose  defeat  alone  Swaraj  within  and 
without  can  come  to  us. 

The  time,  moreover,  has  arrived  when  we 
must  think  of  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  this. 
The  awakening  of  India  is  a  part  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  world.  The  door  of  the  New  Age  has 
been  flung  open  at  the  trumpet  blast  of  a  great 
war.  We  have  read  in  the  Mahabharata  how 
the  day  of  self-revelation  had  to  be  preceded  by 
a  year  of  retirement.  The  same  has  happened 
in  the  world  today.  Nations  had  attained  near¬ 
ness  to  each  other  without  being  aware  of  it,  that 
is  to  say,  the  outside  fact  was  there,  but  it  has 
not  penetrated  into  the  mind.  At  the  shock  of 
the  war,  the  truth  of  it  stood  revealed  to  mankind. 
The  foundation  of  modern,  that  is  Western, 
civilization  was  shaken;  and  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  convulsion  is  neither  local  nor  temporary 
but  has  traversed  the  whole  earth  and  will  last 
until  the  shocks  between  man  and  man,  which 
have  extended  from  continent  to  continent,  can 
be  brought  to  rest,  and  a  harmony  be  esta¬ 
blished. 
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From  now  onward,  any  nation  which  takes 
an  isolated  view  of  its  own  country  will  run 
counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Age,  and  know 
no  peace.  From  now  onward,  the  anxiety  that 
each  country  has  for  its  own  safety  must  embrace 
the  welfare  of  the  world.  For  some  time  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  new  spirit  has  occasionally  shown  it¬ 
self  even  in  the  Government  of  India,  which  has 
had  to  make  attempts  to  deal  with  its  own  pro¬ 
blems  in  the  light  of  the  world  problems.  The 
war  has  torn  away  a  veil  from  before  our  minds. 
What  is  harmful  to  the  world,  is  harmful  to  each 
one  of  us.  This  was  a  maxim  which  we  used  to 
read  in  books.  Now  mankind  has  seen  it  at  work 
and  has  understood  that  wherever  there  is  injustice, 
even  if  the  external  right  of  possession  is  there, 
the  true  right  is  wanting.  So  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  sacrifice  some  outward  right  in  order  to 
gain  the  reality.  This  immense  change,  which 
is  coming  over  the  spirit  of  raising  it  from  the 
petty  to  the  great,  is  already  at  work  even  in 
Indian  politics.  There  will  doubtless  be  imper¬ 
fections  and  obstacles  without  number.  Self- 
interest  is  sure  to  attack  enlightened  interest  at 
every  step.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  wrong  to 
come  to  the  decision  that  the  working  of  self- 
interest  alone  is  honest,  and  the  larger-hearted 
striving  is  hypocritical. 

After  sixty  years  of  self-experience,  I  have 
found  that  out  and  out  hypocrisy  is  an  almost 
impossible  achievement,  so  that  the  pure 
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hypocrite  is  a  rarity  indeed.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
character  of  man  has  always  more  or  less  of 
duality  in  it.  But  our  logical  faculty,  the  trap¬ 
door  of  our  mind,  is  unable  to  admit  opposites 
together.  So  when  we  find  the  good  with  the 
bad,  the  former  is  promptly  rejected  as  spurious. 
In  the  universal  movement,  as  it  becomes  manifest 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  this  duality  of 
man’s  character  cannot  but  show  itself.  And 
whenever  it  does,  if  we  pass  judgement  from  past 
experience,  we  are  sure  to  pronounce  the  sel¬ 
fish  part  of  it  to  be  the  real  thing;  for  the  spirit 
of  division  and  exclusion  did  in  fact  belong  to 
the  past  age.  But  if  we  come  to  our  judgement 
in  the  light  of  future  promise,  then  shall  we  under¬ 
stand  the  enlightened  large-heartedness  to  be  the 
reality,  and  the  counsel  which  will  unite  each  to 
each  to  be  the  true  wisdom. 

I  have  condemned,  in  unsparing  terms,  the 
present  form  and  scope  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Indian  Preform  Councils.  I  therefore 
feel  certain  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
when  I  state  that,  even  in  these,  I  find  signs  of 
the  Time  Spirit,  which  is  moving  the  heart  of 
the  West.  Although  the  present  form  is  unaccept¬ 
able,  yet  there  is  revealed  an  aspiration,  which  is 
towards  the  truth,  and  this  aspiration  must  not 
be  condemned.  In  this  morning  of  the  world’s 
awakening,  if  in  only  our  own  national  striving 
there  is  no  response  to  its  universal  aspiration, 
that  will  betoken  the  poverty  of  our  spirit.  I 
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do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  we  should  belittle 
the  work  immediately  to  hand.  But  when  the 
bird  is  roused  by  the  dawn,  all  its  awakening  is 
not  absorbed  in  its  search  for  food.  Its  wings 
respond  unwearingly  to  the  call  of  the  sky,  its 
throat  pours  forth  for  songs  for  joy  of  the  new 
light.  Universal  humanity  has  sent  us  its  call 
today.  Let  our  mind  respond  in  its  own  language ! 
For  response  is  the  only  true  sign  of  life.  When 
of  old  we  were  immersed  in  the  politics  of  depen¬ 
dence  on  others,  our  chief  business  was  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  others5  shortcomings.  Now  that  we 
have  decided  to  dissociate  our  politics  from 
dependence,  are  we  still  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  it  on  the  same  recital  of  others5  sins?  That 
state  of  mind  so  engendered  will  only  raise  the 
dust  of  angry  passion,  obscuring  the  greater  world 
from  our  vision,  and  urge  us  more  and  more  to 
take  futile  short  cuts  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
passions.  It  is  a  sorry  picture  of  India,  which  we 
shall  display  if  we  fail  to  realize  for  ourselves 
the  greater  India.  This  picture  will  have  no 
light.  It  will  have  in  the  foreground  only  the 
business  side  of  our  aspiration.  Mere  business 
talent,  however,  has  never  created  anything. 

In  the  West,  a  real  anxiety  and  effort  of 
their  higher  mind  to  rise  superior  to  business 
considerations,  is  beginning  to  be  seen.  I  have 
come  across  many  there  whom  this  desire  has 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Sannyasin, 
making  them  renounce  their  home-world  in  order 
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to  achieve  the  unity  of  man,  by  destroying  the 
bondage  of  nationalism;  men  who  have  within 
their  own  soul  realized  the  Advaita  of  humanity. 
Many  such  have  I  seen  in  England  who  have 
accepted  persecution  and  contumely  from  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  their  struggles  to  free  other 
peoples  from  the  oppression  of  their  own  country’s 
pride  of  power.  Some  of  them  are  amongst  us 
here  in  India.  I  have  seen  Sannyasins  too  in 
France — Romain  Rolland  for  one,  who  is  an 
outcast  from  his  own  people,  I  have  also  seen  them 
in  the  minor  countries  of  Europe.  I  have  watched 
the  faces  of  European  students  all  aglow  with  the 
hope  of  a  united  mankind,  prepared  manfully 
to  bear  all  the  blows,  cheerfully  to  submit  to  all 
the  insults,  of  the  present  age  for  the  glory  of  the 
age  to  come.  And  are  we  alone  to  be  content 
with  telling  the  beads  of  negation,  harping  on 
others’  faults  and  proceeding  with  the  erection 
of  Swaraj  on  a  foundation  of  quarrelsomeness? 
Shall  it  not  be  our  first  duty  in  the  dawn  to  re¬ 
member  Him,  who  is  One,  who  is  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  class  or  colour,  and  who  with  Elis 
varied  shakti ,  makes  true  provision  for  the  inherent 
need  of  each  and  every  class;  and  to  pray  to  the 
Giver  of  Wisdom  to  unite  us  all  in  right  under¬ 
standing  : 

jft  trsffi  cpiff  cT|STT  Srfadifblld  I 
firffcTPlf  1 1 

fNfcr  fawrret  i 

sr  qw  1 1 

The  Modern  Review ,  Oct.,  1921,  pp.  423-33 
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THE  GREAT  SENTINEL 
{By  M.  K.  Gandhi) 

The  Bard  of  Santiniketan  has  contributed 
to  the  Modern  Review  a  brilliant  essay  on  the 
present  movement.  It  is  a  series  of  word  pictures 
which  he  alone  can  paint.  It  is  an  eloquent 
protest  against  authority,  slave  mentality  or 
whatever  description  one  gives  of  blind  acceptance 
of  passing  mania  whether  out  of  fear  or  hope. 
It  is  a  welcome  and  wholesome  reminder  to  all 
workers  that  we  must  not  be  impatient, ^we  must 
not  impose  authority  no  matter  how  great.  The 
Poet  tells  us  summarily  to  reject  anything  and 
everything  that  does  not  appeal  to  our  reason 
or  heart.  If  we  would  gain  Swaraj  we  must  stand 
for  Truth  as  we  know  it,  at  any  cost.  A  reformer 
who  is  enraged  because  his  message  is  not  accept¬ 
ed  must  retire  to  the  forest  to  learn  how  to 
watch,  wait  and  pray.  With  all  this  one  must 
heartily  agree,  and  the  Poet  deserves  the  thanks 
of  his  countrymen  for  standing  up  for  Truth 
and  Reason.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  last 
state  will  be  worse  than  our  first,  if  we  surrender 
our  reason  into  somebody’s  keeping.  And  I 
would  feel  extremely  sorry  to  discover  that  the 
country  had  unthinkingly  and  blindly  followed 
all  I  had  said  or  done.  I  am  quite  conscious  of 
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the  fact  that  blind  surrender  to  love  is  often  more 
mischievous  than  a  forced  surrender  to  the  lash 
of  the  tyrant.  There  is  hope  for  the  slave  of  the 
brute,  none  for  that  of  love.  Love  is  needed  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  love  becomes  tyrannical 
when  it  exacts  obedience  from  an  unbeliever. 
To  mutter  a  mantra  without  knowing  its  value  is 
unmanly.  It  is  good,  therefore,  that  the  Poet 
has  invited  all  who  are  slavishly  mimicking  the  call 
of  the  Charkha  boldly  to  declare  their  revolt. 
His  essay  serves  as  a  warning  to  us  all  who  in 
our  impatience  are  betrayed  into  intolerance  or 
even  violence  against  those  who  differ  from  us. 
I  regard  the  Poet  as  a  sentinel  warning  us  against 
the  approach  of  enemies  called  Bigotry,  Lethargy, 
Intolerance,  Ignorance,  Inertia  and  other  members 
of  that  brood. 

But  whilst  I  agree  with  all  that  the  Poet  has 
said  as  to  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  lest  we 
cease  to  think,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  endorse 
the  proposition  that  there  is  any  such  blind  obe¬ 
dience  on  a  large  scale  in  the  country  today.  I 
have  again  and  again  appealed  to  reason,  and 
let  me  assure  him  that  if  happily  the  country 
has  come  to  believe  in  the  spinning  wheel  as  the 
giver  of  plenty,  it  has  done  so  after  laborious 
thinking,  after  great  hesitation.  I  am  not  sure 
that  even  now  educated  India  has  assimilated 
the  truth  underlying  the  Charkha.  He  must  not 
mistake  the  surface  dirt  for  the  substance  under¬ 
neath.  Let  him  go  deeper  and  see  for  himself. 
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whether  the  Charkha  has  been  accepted  from 
blind  faith  or  from  reasoned  necessity. 

I  do  indeed  ask  the  Poet  and  the  Sage  to 
spin  the  wheel  as  a  sacrament.  When  there  is 
war  the  poet  lays  down  the  lyre,  the  lawyer  his 
law  reports,  the  school-boy  his  books.  The  poet 
will  sing  the  true  note  after  the  war  is  over,  the 
lawyer  will  have  occasion  to  go  to  his  law  books 
when  people  have  time  to  fight  among  themselves. 
When  a  house  is  on  fire,  all  the  inmates  go  out, 
and  each  takes  up  a  bucket  to  quench  the  fire. 
When  all  about  me  are  dying  for  want  of  food, 
the  only  occupation  permissible  to  me  is  to  feed 
the  hungry.  It  is  my  conviction  that  India  is 
a  house  on  fire  because  its  manhood  is  being 
daily  scorched;  it  is  dying  of  hunger  because  it 
has  no  work  to  buy  food  with.  Khulna  is  starv¬ 
ing  not  because  the  people  cannot  work,  but 
because  they  have  no  work.  The  Ceded  Districts 
are  passing  successively  through  a  fourth  famine. 
Orissa  is  a  land  suffering  from  chronic  famines. 
Our  cities  are  not  India.  India  lives  in  her  seven 
and  a  half  lakhs  of  villages,  and  the  cities  live 
upon  the  villages.  They  do  not  bring  their 
wealth  from  other  countries.  The  city  people 
are  brokers  and  commission  agents  for  the  big 
houses  of  Europe,  America  and  Japan.  The 
cities  have  co-operated  with  the  latter  in  the 
bleeding  process  that  has  gone  on  for  the  past 
two  hundred  years.  It  is  my  belief  based  on 
experience,  that  India  is  daily  growing  poorer. 
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The  circulation  about  her  feet  and  legs  has  almost 
stopped.  And  if  we  do  not  take  care,  she  will 
collapse  altogether. 

To  a  people  famishing  and  idle,  the  only- 
acceptable  form  in  which  God  can  dare  appear 
is  work  and  promise  of  food  as  wages.  God 
created  man  to  work  for  his  food,  and  said  that 
those  who  ate  without  work  were  thieves.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  India  are  compulsory  thieves  half  the 
year.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  India  has  become  one 
vast  prison?  Hunger  is  the  argument  that  is 
driving  India  to  the  spinning  wheel.  The  call  of 
the  spinning  wheel  is  the  noblest  of  all.  Because 
it  is  the  call  of  love.  And  love  is  Swaraj.  The 
spinning  wheel  will  curb  the  mind,  when  the  time 
spent  on  necessary  physical  labour  can  be  said 
to  do  so.  We  must  think  of  millions  who  are 
today  less  than  animals,  who  are  almost  in  a 
dying  state.  The  spinning  wheel  is  the  reviving 
draught  for  the  millions  of  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen.  ‘Why  should  I  who  have  no 
need  to  work  for  food  spin?’  may  be  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked.  Because  I  am  eating  what  does  not 
belong  to  me.  I  am  living  on  the  spoliation  of 
my  countrymen.  Trace  the  course  of  every  pice 
that  finds  its  way  into  your  pocket,  and  you  will 
realize  the  truth  of  what  I  write.  Swaraj  has  no 
meaning  for  the  millions  if  they  do  not  know  how 
to  employ  their  enforced  idleness.  The  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  Swaraj  is  possible  within  a  short 
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time  and  it  is  so  possible  only  by  the  revival  of 
the  spinning  wheel. 

I  do  want  growth.  I  do  want  self-determina¬ 
tion,  I  do  want  freedom,  but  I  want  all  these  for 
the  soul.  I  doubt  if  the  steel  age  is  an  advance 
upon  the  flint  age.  I  am  indifferent.  It  is  the 
evolution  of  the  soul  to  which  the  intellect  and 
all  our  faculties  have  to  be  devoted.  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  imagining  the  possibility  of  a  man 
armoured  after  the  modern  style  making  some 
lasting  and  new  discovery  for  mankind,  but  I 
have  nothing  but  a  bit  of  flint  and  a  nail  for  light¬ 
ing  his  path  or  his  matchlock  ever  singing  new 
hymns  of  praise  and  delivering  to  an  aching 
world  a  message  of  peace  and  goodwill  upon 
earth.  A  plea  for  the  spinning  wheel  is  a  plea 
for  recognizing  the  dignity  of  labour. 

I  claim  that  in  losing  the  spinning  wheel 
we  lost  our  left  lung.  We  are  therefore  suffering) 
from  galloping  consumption.  The  restoration  of 
the  wheel  arrests  the  progress  of  the  fell  disease. 
There  are  certain  things  which  all  must  do  in  all 
climes.  The  spinning  wheel  is  the  thing  which 
all  must  turn  in  the  Indian  clime  for  the  transi¬ 
tion  stage  at  any  rate  and  the  vast  majority  must 
for  all  times. 

It  was  our  love  of  foreign  cloth  that  ousted 
the  wheel  from  its  position  of  dignity.  Therefore 
I  consider  it  a  sin  to  wear  foreign  cloth.  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  draw  a  sharp  or  any  distinc¬ 
tion  between  economics  and  ethics.  Economics 
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that  hurt  the  moral  well-being  of  an  individual 
or  a  nation  are  immoral  and  therefore  sinful.  Thus 
the  economics  that  permit  one  country  to  prey 
upon  another  are  immoral.  It  is  sinful  to  buy 
and  use  articles  made  by  sweated  labour.  It  is 
sinful  to  eat  American  wheat  and  let  my  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  grain  dealer,  starve  for  want  of  custom. 
Similarly  it  is  sinful  for  me  to  wear  the  latest 
finery  of  Regent  Street,  when  I  know  that  if  I 
had  but  the  things  woven  by  the  neighbouring 
spinners  and  weavers,  that  would  have  clothed 
me,  and  fed  and  clothed  them.  On  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  my  sin  bursting  upon  me,  I  must  consign 
the  foreign  garments  to  the  flames  and  thus 
purify  myself,  and  thenceforth  rest  content  with 
the  rough  Khadi  made  by  my  neighbours.  On 
knowing  that  my  neighbours  may  not,  having 
given  up  the  occupation,  take  kindly  to  the 
spinning  wheel,  I  must  take  it  up  myself  and 
thus  make  it  popular. 

I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Poet  that  the 
clothes  I  ask  him  to  bum  must  be  and  are  his. 
If  they  had  to  his  knowledge  belonged  to  the 
poor  or  the  ill-clad,  he  would  long  ago  have  restor¬ 
ed  to  the  poor  that  was  theirs.  In  burning  my 
foreign  clothes  I  burn  my  shame,  I  must  refuse 
to  insult  the  naked  by  giving  them  clothes  they 
do  not  need  instead  of  giving  them  work  which 
they  sorely  need.  I  will  not  commit  the  sin  of 
becoming  their  patron,  but  on  learning  that  I 
had  assisted  in  impoverishing  them,  I  would  give 
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them  a  privileged  position  and  give  them  neither 
crumbs  nor  cast  off  clothing,  but  the  best  of  my 
food  and  clothes  and  associate  myself  with  them 
in  work. 

Nor  is  the  scheme  of  Non-co-operation  or 
Swadeshi  an  exclusive  doctrine.  My  modesty 
has  prevented  me  from  declaring  from  the  house¬ 
top  that  the  message  of  Non-co-operation,  Non¬ 
violence  and  Swadeshi,  is  a  message  to  the  world. 
It  must  fall  flat,  if  it  does  not  bear  fruit  in  the 
soil  where  it  has  been  delivered.  At  the  present 
moment  India  has  nothing  to  share  with  the  world 
save  her  degradation,  pauperism  and  plagues. 
Is  it  her  ancient  Shastras  that  we  should  send 
to  the  world?  Well,  they  are  printed  in  many 
editions,  and  an  incredulous  and  idolatrous  world 
refuses  to  look  at  them,  because  we,  the  heirs  and 
custodians,  do  not  live  them.  Before,  therefore, 
I  can  think  of  sharing  with  the  world,  I  must 
possess.  Our  Non-co-operation  is  neither  with 
the  English  nor  with  the  West.  Our  Non-co- 
operation  is  with  the  system  the  ’English  have 
established,  with  the  material  civilization  and  its 
attendant  greed  and  exploitation  of  the  weak. 
Our  Non-co-operation  is  a  retirement  within 
ourselves.  Our  Non-co-operation  is  a  refusal 
to  co-operate  with  the  English  administrators  on 
their  own  terms.  We  say  to  them,  ‘Come  and 
co-operate  with  us  on  our  terms,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  us,  for  you  and  the  world.’  We  must 
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refuse  to  be  lifted  off  our  feet.  A  drowning  man 
cannot  save  others.  In  order  to  be  fit  to  save 
others,  we  must  try  to  save  ourselves.  Indian 
nationalism  is  not  exclusive,  nor  aggressive,  nor 
destructive.  It  is  health-giving,  -religious  and 
therefore  humanitarian.  India  must  learn  to 
live  before  she  can  aspire  to  die  for  humanity. 
The  mice  which  helplessly  find  themselves  between 
the  cat’s  teeth  acquire  no  merit  from  their  en¬ 
forced  sacrifice. 

True  to  his  poetical  instinct,  the  Poet  lives 
for  the  morrow  and  would  have  us  do  likewise. 
He  presents  to  our  admiring  gaze  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  birds  early  in  the  morning  singing 
hymns  of  praise  as  they  soar  into  the  sky.  These 
birds  had  their  day’s  food  and  soared  with  rested 
wings  in  whose  veins  new  blood  had  flown  during 
the  previous  night.  But  I  have  had  the  pain  of 
watching  birds  who,  for  want  of  strength,  could 
not  be  coaxed  even  into  a  flutter  of  their  wings. 
The  human  bird  under  the  Indian  sky  gets  up 
weaker  than  when  he  pretended  to  retire.  For 
millions  it  is  an  eternal  vigil  or  an  eternal  trance. 
It  is  an  indescribably  painful  state  which  has  to 
be  experienced,  to  be  realized.  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  soothe  suffering  patients  with  a  song 
from  Kabir.  The  hungry  millions  ask  for  one 
poem  —  invigorating  food.  They  cannot  be 
given  it.  They  must  earn  it.  And  they  can  earn 
only  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

T.  G.-6 
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In  these  verses  is  contained  for  me  the 
whole  truth  of  the  spinning  wheel  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  sacrament  for  the  India  of  today.  If 
we  will  take  care  of  today  God  will  take  care  of 
the  morrow. 

Young  India, ,  13-10-1921,  pp.  324-26 
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THE  CULT  OF  THE  CHARKHA 
{By  Rabindranath  Tagore ) 

Acharya  Prafulla  Chandra  Ray  has  marked 
me  with  his  censure  in  printer’s  ink,  for  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  display  enthusiasm  in  the 
turning  of  the  Charkha.  But,  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  be  pitiless  to  me,  even  when 
awarding  punishment,  he  has  provided  me  with 
a  companion  in  my  ignominy  in  the  illustrious 
person  of  Acharya  Brajendra  Nath  Seal.  That 
has  taken  away  the  pain  of  it,  and  also  given 
me  fresh  proof  of  the  eternal  human  truth,  that 
we  are  in  agreement  with  some  people  and  with 
some  others  we  are  not.  It  only  proves  that 
while  creating  man’s  mind,  God  did  not  have 
for  his  model  the  spider  mentality  doomed  to  a 
perpetual  conformity  in  its  production  of  web 
and  that  it  is  an  outrage  upon  human  nature  to 
force  it  through  a  mill  and  reduce  it  to  some 
standardized  commodity  of  uniform  size  and 
shape  and  purpose. 

When  in  my  younger  days  I  used  to  go  boat¬ 
ing  on  the  river,  the  boatmen  of  Jagannath  Ghat 
would  swarm  around,  each  pressing  on  me  the 
service  of  his  own  particular  vessel.  My  selection 
once  made,  however,  there  would  be  no  further 
trouble;  for,  if  the  boats  were  many  so  were  the 
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passengers;  and  the  places  to  go  to  were  likewise 
various.  But  suppose  one  of  the  boats  had  been 
specially  hall-marked,  as  the  one  and  only  sacred 
ferry  by  some  dream  emanating  from  the  shrine 
of  Tarakeshwar,  then  indeed  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  withstand  the  extortions  of  its  touts, 
despite  the  inner  conviction  of  the  travellers  that 
though  the  shore  opposite  may  be  one,  its  landing 
places  are  many  and  diversely  situate. 

Our  Shastras  tell  us  that  the  divine  shakti 
is  many-sided,  so  that  a  host  of  different  factors 
operate  in  the  work  of  creation.  In  death  these 
merge  into  sameness;  for  chaos  alone  is  uniform. 
God  has  given  to  man  the  same  many-sided 
shakti ,  for  which  reason  the  civilizations  of  his 
creation  have  their  divine  wealth  of  diversity.  It 
is  God’s  purpose  that  in  the  societies  of  man  the 
various  should  be  strung  together  into  a  garland 
of  unity;  while  often  the  mortal  providence  of  our 
public  life,  greedy  for  particular  results,  seeks 
to  knead  them  all  into  a  lump  of  uniformity. 
That  is  why  we  see  in  the  concerns  of  this 
world  so  many  identically  liveried  machine- 
made  workers,  so  many  marionettes  pulled 
by  the  same  string;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
wherever  human  spirit  has  not  been  reduced  to 
the  coldness  of  collapse,  we  also  see  perpetual 
rebelliousness  against  This  mechanical  mortar- 
pounded  homogeneity. 

If  in  any  country  we  find  no  symptom  of 
such  rebellion,  if  we  find  its  people  submissively 
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or  contentedly  prone  on  the  dust,  in  dumb  terror 
of  some  master’s  bludgeon,  or  blind  acceptance 
of  some  guru’s  injunction,  then  indeed  should 
we  know  that  for  such  a  country,  in  extremis ,  it 
is  high  time  to  mourn. 

In  our  country  this  ominous  process  of 
being  levelled  down  into  sameness  has  long  been 
at  work.  Every  individual  of  every  caste  has 
his  function  assigned  to  him,  together  with  the 
obsession  into  which  he  has  been  hypnotized, 
that,  since  he  is  bound  by  some  divine  mandate, 
accepted  by  his  first  ancestor,  it  would  be  sinful 
for  him  to  seek  relief  therefrom.  This  imitation 
of  the  social  scheme  of  anti-life  makes  very  easy 
the  performance  of  petty  routine  duties,  but 
specially  difficult  the  attainment  of  manhood’s 
estate.  It  imparts  skill  to  the  limbs  of  the  man 
who  is  a  bondsman,  whose  -labour  is  drudgery; 
but  it  kills  the  mind  of  a  man  who  is  a  doer, 
whose  work  is  creation.  So  in  India,  during 
long  ages  past,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  only 
a  repetition  of  that  which  has  gone  before. 

In  the  process  of  this  continuous  grind  India 
has  acquired  a  distaste  for  very  existence.  In  dread 
of  the  perpetuation  of  this  same  grind,  through 
the  eternal  repetition  of  births,  she  is  ready  to 
intern  all  mental  faculties  in  absolute  inaction 
in  order  to  cut  at  the  root  of  Karma  itself.  For 
only  too  well  has  she  realized,  in  the  dreary  round 
of  her  daily  habit,  the  terribleness  of  this  ever¬ 
lasting  recapitulation.  Moreover,  this  dreariness 
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is  not  the  only  loss  sustained  by  those  who  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  a  machine¬ 
like  existence;  for  they  have  also  lost  all  power  to 
combat  aggression  or  exploitation.  From  age 
to  age  they  have  been  assaulted  by  the  strong, 
defrauded  by  the  cunning  and  deluded  by  the 
gurus  to  whom  their  conscience  was  surrendered. 
Such  a  state  of  abject  passivity  has  become  easy 
because  of  the  teaching  that  through  an  immut¬ 
able  decree  of  Providence  they  have  been  set 
adrift  on  the  sea  of  Time,  upon  the  raft  of  a 
monotonous  living  death,  burdened  with  a  voca¬ 
tion  that  makes  no  allowance  for  variation  in 
human  nature. 

But  whatever  our  Shastras  may  or  may  not 
have  said,  this  popular  conception  of  the  Creator’s 
doing  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  He  really  did 
do  to  man  at  the  moment  of  his  creation.  Instead 
of  furnishing  him  with  an  automatically  revolving 
grindstone,  God  slipped  into  his  constitution 
that  most  lively  sprightly  thing  called  Mind. 
And  unless  man  can  be  made  to  get  rid  of  this 
mind,  it  will  remain  impossible  to  convert  him 
into  a  machine.  In  so  far  as  the  man  at  the  top 
succeeded  in  paralyzing  the  people’s  minds  by 
fear,  or  greed  for  hypnotic  texts,  they  succeeded 
in  extorting,  from  one  class  of  them,  only  textiles 
from  their  looms;  from  another  class,  only  pots 
from  their  wheels ;  from  a  third,  only  oil  from  their 
mills.  Now  when  from  such  persons  as  these, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  demand  the  application 
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of  their  mind  to  any  big  work  on  hand,  they  stand 
aghast.  “Mind!”  cry  they.  “What  on  earth 
is  that?  Why  don’t  you  order  us  what  to  do 
and  give  some  text  for  us  to  repeat  from 
mouth  to  mouth  and  age  to  age?” 

Our  mind,  in  doing  duty  only  as  a  hedge  to 
prevent  the  encroachment  of  living  ideas,  had 
been  kept  evenly  clipped  short  for  the  purpose. 
If,  in  spite  of  that,  in  this  age  of  self-assertion, 
we  find  mischievous  branches  trying  to  make 
room  for  the  disturbance  of  the  spruceness  of 
the  trimming,  —  if  all  over  minds  refuse  incessant¬ 
ly  to  reverberate  some  one  set  mantram ,  in  the 
droning  chirp  of  the  cicadas  of  the  night,  —  let 
no  one  be  annoyed  or  alarmed;  for  only  because 
of  this  does  the  attainment  of  Swaraj  become 
thinkable! 

That  is  why  I  am  not  ashamed,  —  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  afraid,  —  to  admit 
that  the  depths  of  my  mind  have  not  been  moved 
by  the  Charkha  agitation.  This  may  be  counted 
by  many  as  sheer  presumption  on  my  part.  They 
may  even  wax  abusive;  for  swearing  is  a  much 
needed  relief  for  the  feelings  when  even  one  stray 
fish  happens  to  elude  the  all-embracing  net.  Still 
I  cannot  help  hoping  that  there  are  others  who 
are  in  the  same  plight  as  myself,  —  though  it  is 
difficult  to  find  them  all  out.  For  even  where 
hands  are  reluctant  to  work  the  spindle,  mouths 
are  all  the  more  busy  spinning  its  praises. 
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I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  intense 
pressure  of  persuasion  brought  upon  the  crowd 
psychology  is  unhealthy  for  it.  Some  strong 
and  wide-spread  intoxication  of  belief  among 
a  vast  number  of  men  can  suddenly  produce 
a  convenient  uniformity  of  purpose  immense 
and  powerful.  It  seems  for  the  moment  a 
miracle  of  a  wholesale  conversion;  and 
a  catastrophic  phenomenon  of  this  nature 
stuns  our  rational  mind,  raising  high  some 
hope  of  easy  realization  which  is  very  much  like 
boom  in  the  business  market.  The  amazingly 
immediate  success  is  no  criterion  of  its  reality, 
the  very  dimension  of  its  triu  mph  having  a  danger¬ 
ous  effect  of  producing  sudden  and  universal 
eclipse  of  our  judgement.  Human  nature  has 
its  elasticity;  and  in  the  name  of  urgency,  it  can 
be  forced  towards  a  particular  direction  far 
beyond  its  normal  and  wholesome  limits.  But 
the  rebound  is  sure  to  follow,  and  the  consequent 
disillusionment  will  leave  behind  it  a  desert  track 
of  demoralization.  We  have  had  our  experience 
of  this  in  the  tremendous  exultation  lately  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  imaginary  easy  prospect  of  Hindu- 
Muslim  unity.  And  therefore  I  am  afraid  of  a 
blind  faith  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  Charkha 
in  the  country  which  is  so  liable  to  succumb  to 
the  lure  of  short-cuts  when  pointed  out  by  a 
personality  about  whose  moral  earnestness  they 
can  have  no  doubt. 

Anyhow,  what  I  say  is  this.  If,  today,  poverty 
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has  come  upon  our  country,  we  should  know 
that  the  root  cause  is  complexly  ramified  and  it 
dwells  within  ourselves.  For  the  whole  country 
to  fall  upon  only  one  of  its  external  symptoms  with 
the  application  of  one  and  the  same  remedy, 
will  not  serve  to  fight  the  demon  away.  If  man 
had  been  a  mindless  image  of  stone,  a  defect  in 
his  features  might  have  been  cured  with  hammer 
and  chisel;  but  when  his  shrunken  features  be¬ 
speak  vital  poverty,  the  cure  must  be  constitu¬ 
tional,  not  formal;  and  repeated  hammer  strokes 
upon  some  one  particular  external  point  will 
only  damage  that  same  life  still  more. 

In  the  days  when  our  country  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  Moghul  and  Pathan,  the  little  jerry- 
built  edifices  of  Hindu  sovereignty  fell  to  pieces 
on  every  side.  There  was  then  no  dearth  of  home- 
spun  thread,  but  that  did  not  serve  to  bind  these 
into  stability.  And  yet,  in  those  days,  there  was 
no  economic  antagonism  between  the  people 
and  their  rulers.  The  throne  of  the  latter  was 
established  on  the  soil  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
ripe  fruits  fell  to  the  ground  where  the  trees 
stood.  Gan  it  then  be  today  —  when  we  have  not 
one  or  two  kinds,  but  a  veritable  flood  of  them, 
sweeping  away  our  life-stuffs  across  the  seas  away 
from  our  motherland,  causing  it  to  lose  both  its 
fruits  and  its  fertility,  —  can  it  be,  I  say,  that  the 
lack  of  sufficient  thread  prevents  our  stemming 
this  current  ?  Is  it  not  rather  our  lack  of  vitality, 
our  lack  of  union? 
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Some  will  urge  that  though  in  the  days 
of  Moghul  and  Pathan  we  had  not  sovereign 
power,  we  had  at  least  a  sufficiency  of  food  and 
clothing.  When  the  river  is  not  flowing,  it  may 
be  possible  to  bank  up  little  pools  in  its  bed  to 
hold  water  enough  for  our  needs,  conveniently 
at  hand  for  each.  But  can  such  banks  guarding 
our  scanty  economic  resources  for  local  use  with¬ 
stand  the  shocks  which  come  upon  it  today  from 
far  and  near  ?  No  longer  will  it  be  possible  to 
hide  ourselves  away  from  commerce  with  the 
outside  world.  Moreover  such  isolation  itself 
would  be  the  greatest  of  deprivations  for  us. 
If,  therefore,  we  cannot  rouse  the  forces  of  our 
mind,  in  adequate  strength  to  take  our  due  part 
in  this  traffic  of  exchanging  commodities,  our 
grain  will  continue  to  be  consumed  by  others, 
leaving  only  the  chaff  as  our  own  portion.  In 
Bengal  we  have  a  nursery  rhyme  which  soothes 
the  infant  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  get  the 
lollipop  if  only  it  twirls  its  hands.  But  is  it  a  likely 
policy  to  reassure  grown-up  people  by  telling 
them  that  they  will  get  their  Swaraj  that  is  to 
say,  get  rid  of  all  poverty,  in  spite  of  their  social 
habits  that  are  a  perpetual  impediment  and 
mental  habits  producing  inertia  of  intellect  and 
will,  —  by  simply  twirling  away  with  their  hands  ? 
No!  If  we  have  to  get  rid  of  this  poverty,  which 
is  visible  outside,  it  can  only  be  done  by  rousing 
our  inward  forces  of  wisdom,  of  fellowship  and 
mutual  trust  which  make  for  co-operation. 
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But,  it  may  be  argued,  does  not  external 
work  react  on  the  mind?  It  does,  only  if  it  has 
its  constant  suggestions  to  our  intellect,  which 
is  the  master,  and  not  merely  its  commands  for 
our  muscles,  which  are  slaves.  In  this  clerk- 
mechanical  ridden  country,  for  instance,  we  all 
know  that  the  routine  of  clerkship  is  not  mentally 
stimulating.  By  doing  the  same  thing  day  after 
day,  mechanical  skill  may  be  acquired;  but  the 
mind,  like  a  mill-turning  bullock,  will  be  kept 
going  round  and  round  a  narrow  range  of  habit. 
That  is  why,  in  every  country  man  has  looked 
down  on  work  which  involves  this  kind  of  mecha¬ 
nical  repetition.  Carlyle  may  have  proclaimed 
the  dignity  of  labour  in  his  stentorian  accents, 
but  a  still  louder  cry  has  gone  up  from  humanity, 
age  after  age,  testifying  to  its  indignity.  “The 
wise  man  sacrifices  the  half  to  avert  a  total  loss”, 
so  says  our  Sanskrit  proverb.  Rather  than  die  of 
starvation,  one  can  understand  a  man  preferring 
to  allow  his  mind  to  be  killed.  But  it  would  be 
a  cruel  joke  to  try  to  console  him  by  talking  of 
the  dignity  of  such  sacrifice. 

In  fact,  humanity  has  ever  been  beset  with 
the  grave  problem,  how  to  rescue  the  large 
majority  of  the  people  from  being  reduced  to  the 
stage  of  machines.  It  is  my  belief  that  all  the 
civilizations,  which  have  ceased  to  be,  have  come 
by  their  death  when  the  mind  of  the  majority 
got  killed  under  some  pressure  by  the  minority; 
for  the  truest  wealth  of  man  is  his  mind.  No 
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amount  of  respect  outwardly  accorded,  can  save 
man  from  the  inherent  ingloriousness  of  labour, 
divorced  from  mind.  Only  those  who  feel  that 
they  have  become  inwardly  small  can  be  belittled 
by  others,  and  the  numbers  of  the  higher  castes 
have  ever  dominated  over  those  of  the  lower, 
not  because  they  have  any  accidental  advantage 
of  power,  but  because  the  latter  are  themselves 
humbly  conscious  of  their  dwarfed  humanity.  If 
the  cultivation  of  science  by  Europe  has  any 
moral  significance,  it  is  in  its  rescue  of  man  from 
outrage  by  nature,  — -  not  its  use  of  man  as  a 
machine,  but  its  use  of  the  machine  to  harness 
the  forces  of  nature  in  man’s  service.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  all-embracing  poverty  which 
has  overwhelmed  our  country  cannot  be  removed 
by  working  with  our  hands  to  the  neglect  of 
science.  Nothing  can  be  more  undignified 
drudgery  than  that  man’s  knowing  should  stop 
dead  and  his  doing  go  on  for  ever. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  man  when  he  discovered 
the  wheel.  The  facility  of  motion  thus  given  to 
inert  matter  enabled  it  to  bear  much  of  man’s 
burden.  This  was  but  right,  for  Matter  is  the 
true  Shudra;  while  with  his  dual  existence  in 
body  and  mind,  Man  is  a  Dwija.  Man  has  to 
maintain  both  his  inner  and  outer  life.  Whatever 
functions  he  cannot  perform  by  material  means, 
are  left  as  an  additional  burden  on  himself, 
bringing  him  to  this  extent  down  to  the  level 
of  matter,  and  making  him  a  Shudra.  Such  Shudras 
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cannot  obtain  glory  by  being  merely  glorified  in 
words. 

Thus,  whether  in  the  shape  of  the  spinning 
wheel,  or  the  potter’s  wheel  or  the  wheel  of  a 
vehicle,  the  wheel  has  rescued  innumerable  men 
from  the  Shudra’s  estate  and  lightened  their 
burdens. -No  wealth  is  greater  than  this  lightening 
of  man’s  material  burdens.  This  fact  man  has 
realized  ever  more  and  more,  since  the  time  when 
he  turned  his  first  wheel;  for  his  wealth  has 
thereupon  gone  on  compouding  itself  in  ever- 
increasing  rotation,  refusing  to  be  confined  to 
the  limited  advantage  of  the  original  Gharkha. 

Is  there  no  permanent  truth  underlying 
these  facts  ?  One  aspect  of  Vishnu’s  shakti  is  the 
Padma,  the  beautiful  lotus;  another  is  the  Chakra, 
the  movable  discus.  The  one  is  the  complete 
ideal  of  perfection,  the  other  is  the  process  of 
movement,  the  ever-active  power  seeking  fulfil¬ 
ment.  When  man  attained  touch  with  this  moving 
shakti  of  Vishnu,  he  was  liberated  from  that  inertia 
which  is  the  origin  of  all  poverty.  All  divine 
power  is  infinite.  Man  has  not  yet  come  to  the 
end  of  the  power  of  the  revolving  wheel.  So,  if 
we  are  taught  that  in  the  pristine  Gharkha  we 
have  exhausted  all  the  means  of  spinning  thread, 
we  shall  not  gain  the  full  favour  of  Vishnu. 
Neither  will  his  spouse  Lakshmi  smile  on  us. 
When  we  forget  that  science  is  spreading  the 
domain  of  Vishnu’s  Ghakra,  those  who  have 
honoured  the  Discus-bearer  to  better  purpose  will 
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spread  their  dominion  over  us.  If  we  are  wil¬ 
fully  blind  to  fhe  grand  vision  of  whirling  forces, 
which  science  has  revealed,  the  Charkha  will 
cease  to  have  any  message  for  us.  The  hum  of  the 
spinning  wheel  which,  once  carried  us  so  long  a 
distance  on  the  path  of  wealth,  will  no  longer 
talk  to  us  of  progress. 

i 

Some  have  protested  that  they  ever  preached 
that  only  the  turning  of  the  Charkha  should  be 
engaged  in.  But  they  have  not  spoken  of  any 
other  necessary  work.  Only  one  means  of  attain- 
ing  Swaraj  has  been  definitely  ordered  and  the 
rest  is  a  vast  silence.  Does  not  such  silence  amount 
to  a  speech  stronger  than  any  uttered  word?  Is 
not  the  Charkha  thrust  out  against  the  background 
of  this  silence  into  undue  prominence?  Is  it 
really  so  big  as  all  that  ?  Has  it  really  the  divinity 
which  may  enable  it  to  appropriate  the  single- 
minded  devotion  of  all  the  millions  of  India, 
despite  their  diversity  of  temperament  and  talent  ? 
Repeated  efforts,  even  unto  violence  and  blood¬ 
shed,  have  been  made,  all  the  world  over,  to 
bring  mankind  together  on  the  basis  of  the 
common  worship  of  a  common  Deity.  But  even 
these  have  not  been  successful.  Neither  has  a 
common  God  been  found,  nor  a  common  form 
of  worship.  Can  it  then  be  expected,  that,  in  the 
shrine  of  Swaraj,  the  Charkha  goddess  will  attract 
to  herself  alone  the  offerings  of  every  devotee? 
Surely  such  expectation  amounts  to  a  distrust  of 
human  nature,  a  disrespect  for  India’s  people. 
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In  my  childhood,  I  had  an  up-country  ser¬ 
vant,  called  Gopee,  who  used  to  tell  us  how  once 
he  went  to  Puri  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  was  at  a 
loss  what  fruit  to  offer  to  Jagannath,  since  any 
fruit  so  offered  could  not  be  eaten  by  him  any 
more.  After  repeatedly  going  over  the  list  of  edible 
fruits  known  to  him,  he  suddenly  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  the  tomato  (which  had  very  little  fascina¬ 
tion  for  him),  and  the  tomato  it  was  which  he 
offered,  never  having  reason  to  repent  of  such 
clever  abnegation.  But  to  call  upon  man  to  make 
the  easiest  of  offerings  to  the  smallest  of  gods 
is  the  greatest  of  insults  to  his  manhood.  To  ask 
all  the  millions  of  our  people  to  spin  the  Charkha 
is  as  bad  as  offering  the  tomato  to  Jagannath.  I 
do  hope  and  trust  that  there  are  not  thirty-three 
crores  of  Gopees  in  India.  When  man  receives 
the  call  of  the  great  to  make  some  sacrifice,  he 
is  indeed  exalted;  for  then  he  comes  to  himself 
with  a  start  of  revelation,  —  to  find  that  he  too 
has  been  bearing  his  hidden  resource  of  greatness. 

Our  country  is  the  land  of  rites  and  cere¬ 
monials,  so  that  we  have  more  faith  in  worship¬ 
ping  the  feet  of  the  priest  than  the  Divinity  whom 
he  serves.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  conviction 
that  we  can  safely  cheat  our  innerself  of 
its  claims,  if  we  can  but  bribe  some  outside 
agency.  This  reliance  on  outward  help  is 
a  symptom  of  slavishness,  for  no  habit  can 
more  easily  destroy  all  reliance  on  self. 
Only  to  such  a  country  can  come  the  Charkha 
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as  the  emblem  of  her  deliverance;  and  the  people", 
dazed  into  obedience  by  some  specious  tempta¬ 
tion,  go  on  turning  their  Charkha  in  the  seclusion 
of  their  corners,  dreaming  all  the  while  that  the 
car  of  Swaraj  of  itself  rolls  onward  in  triumphal 
progress  at  every  turn  of  their  wheel. 

And  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  restate  afresh 
the  old  truth  that  the  foundation  of  Swaraj 
cannot  be  based  on  any  external  conformity, 
but  only  on  the  internal  union  of  hearts.  If  a 
great  union  is  to  be  achieved,  its  field  must  be 
great  likewise.  But  if,  out  of  the  whole  field  of 
economic  endeavour,  only  one  fractional  portion 
be  selected  for  special  concentration  thereon, 
then  we  may  get  home-spun  thread,  and  even 
genuine  Khaddar,  but  we  shall  not  have  united, 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  great  complete  purpose, 
the  lives  of  our  countrymen. 

In  India,  it  is  not  possible  for  every  one  to 
unite  in  the  realm  of  religion.  The  attempt  to 
unite  on  the  political  platform  is  of  recent  growth, 
and  will  yet  take  long  to  permeate  the  masses. 
So  that  the  religion  of  economics  is  where  we 
should  above  all  try  to  bring  about  this  union 
of  ours.  It  is  certainly  the  largest  field  available 
to  us ;  for  here  high  and  low,  learned  and  ignorant, 
all  have  their  scope.  If  this  field  cease  to  be  one 
of  warfare,  if  there  we  can  prove  that  not  compe¬ 
tition,  but  co-operation  is  the  real  truth,  then 
indeed  we  can  reclaim  from  the  hands  of  the 
evil  one,  an  immense  territory  for  the  reign 
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of  peace  and  goodwill.  It  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber,  moreover,  that  this  is  the  ground  whereon 
our  village  communities  had  actually  practised 
unity  in  the  past.  What  if  the  thread  of  the  old 
union  has  snapped?  It  may  again  be  joined  to¬ 
gether;  for  such  former  practice  has  left  in  our 
character  the  potentiality  of  its  renewal. 

As  is  livelihood  for  the  individual,  so  is  politics 
for  a  particular  people,  —  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  their  business  instincts  of  patriotism.  All  this 
time,  just  as  business  has  implied  antagonism, 
so  has  politics  been  concerned  with  the  self-interest 
of  a  pugnacious  nationalism.  The  forging  of 
arms  and  of  false  documents  has  been  its  main 
activity.  The  burden  of  competitive  armaments 
has  been  increasing  apace,  with  no  end  to  it  in 
sight,  no  peace  for  the  world  in  prospect. 

When  it  becomes  clear  to  man  that  in  the 
co-operation  of  nations  lies  the  true  interest  of 
each,  —  for  man  is  established  in  mutuality  — 
then  only  can  politics  become  a  field  for  true 
endeavour.  Then  will  the  same  means  which  the 
individual  recognizes  as  moral  and  therefore 
true,  be  also  recognized  as  such  by  the  nations. 
They  will  know  that  cheating,  robbery  and  the 
exclusive  pursuit  of  self-aggrandizement  are  as 
harmful  for  the  purposes  of  this  world  as  they  are 
deemed  to  be  for  those  of  the  next.  It  may  be 
that  the  League  of  Nations  will  prove  to  be  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  this  realization. 

T.  G.-7 
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Again  just  as  the  present-day  politics  is  a 
manifestation  of  extreme  individualism  in  nations, 
so  is  the  process  of  gaining  a  livelihood  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  extreme  selfishness  of  individuals. 
That  is  why  man  has  descended  to  such  depths  of 
deceit  and  cruelty  in  his  indiscriminate  compe¬ 
tition.  And  yet,  since  man  is  man,  even  in  his 
business  he  ought  to  have  cultivated  his  humanity 
rather  than  the  powers  of  exploitation.  In  work¬ 
ing  for  his  livelihood  he  ought  to  have  earned 
not  only  his  daily  bread,  but  also  his  eternal 
truth. 

When,  years  ago,  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  co-operation  in  the  field 
of  business,  one  of  the  knots  of  a  tangled  problem 
which  had  long  perplexed  my  mind  seemed  to 
have  been  unravelled.  I  felt  that  the  separate¬ 
ness  of  self-interest,  which  had  so  long  contemp¬ 
tuously  ignored  the  claims  of  the  truth  of  man, 
was  at  length  to  be  replaced  by  a  combination 
of  common  interest  which  would  help  to  uphold 
that  truth,  proclaiming  that  poverty  lay  in  the 
separation,  and  wealth  in  the  union  of  man  and 
man.  For  myself  I  had  never  believed  that  this 
original  truth  of  man  could  find  its  limit  in  any 
region  of  his  activity. 

* 

The  co-operative  principle  tells  us,  in  the 
field  of  man’s  livelihood,  that  only  when  he  arrives 
at  his  truth,  can  he  get  rid  of  his  poverty,  —  not 

by  any  external  means.  And  the  manhood  of 

\ 

man  is  at  length  honoured  by  the  enunciation 
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of  this  principle.  Co-operation  is  an  ideal,  not  a 
mere  system  and  therefore  it  can  give  rise  to 
innumerable  methods  of  its  application.  It  leads 
us  into  no  blind  ally;  for  at  every  step  it  communes 
with  our  spirit.  And  so,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  its 
wake  would  come,  not  merely  food,  but  the  goddess 
of  plenty  herself,  in  whom  all  kinds  of  material 
food  are  established  in  an  essential  moral  oneness. 

It  was  while  some  gf  us  were  thinking  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  adopting  this  principle 
in  our  institution  that  I  came  across  the  book 
called  The  National  Being  written  by  that  Irish 
idealist,  A.E.,  who  has  a  rare  combination  in 
himself  of  poetry  and  practical  wisdom.  There  I 
could  see  a  great  concrete  realization  of  the  co¬ 
operative  living  of  my  dreams.  It  became  vividly 
clear  to  me  what  varied  results  could  flow  there¬ 
from,  how  full  the  life  of  man  could  be  made 
thereby.  I  could  understand  how  great  the  con¬ 
crete  truth  was  in  any  plan  of  life,  the  truth  that 
in  separation  is  bondage,  in  union  is  liberation. 
It  has  been  said  in  the  Upanishads  that  Brahma 
is  reason,  Brahma  is  spirit,  but  Anna  also  is 
Brahma ,  which  means  that  Food  also  represents 
an  eternal  truth,  and  therefore  through  it  we  may 
arrive  at  a  great  realization,  if  we  travel  along 
the  true  path. 

I  know  there  will  be  many  to  tax  me  with 
indicating  a  solution  of  great  difficulty.  To  give 
concrete  shape  to  the  ideal  of  co-operation  on 
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so  vast  a  scale  will  involve  endless  toil  in  experi¬ 
ment  and  failure,  before  at  length  it  may  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult. 
Nothing  great  can  be  got  cheap.  We  only  cheat 
ourselves  when  we  try  to  acquire  things  that 
are  precious  with  a  price  that  is  inadequate.  The 
problem  of  our  poverty  being  complex,  with  its 
origin  in  our  ignorance  and  unwisdom,  in  the 
inaptitude  of  our  habits,  the  weakness  of  our 
character,  it  can  only  be  effectively  attacked  by 
taking  in  hand  our  life  as  a  whole  and  finding 
both  internal  and  external  remedies  for  the 
malady  which  afflicts  it.  How  can  there  be  an 
easy  solution? 

There  are  many  who  assert  and  some  who 
believe  that  Swaraj  can  be  attained  by  the 
Gharkha.  But  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  person  who 
has  a  clear  idea  of  the  process.  That  is  why  there 
is  no  discussion,  but  only  quarrelling  over  the 
question.  If  I  state  that  it  is  not  possible  to  repel 
foreign  invaders  armed  with  guns  and  cannons 
by  the  indigenous  bow  and  arrow,  there  will, 
I  suppose,  be  still  some  to  contradict  me  asking, 
‘Why  not?’  It  has  already  been  said  by  some, 
“Would  not  the  foreigners  be  drowned,  even  if 
every  one  of  our  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
were  only  to  spit  at  them?”  While  not  denying 
the  fearsomeness  of  such  a  flood,  or  the  efficacy 
of  such  a  suggestion,  for  throwing  odium  on 
foreign  military  science,  the  difficulty,  which  my 
mind  feels  to  be  insuperable,  is  that  you  can 
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never  get  all  these  millions  even  to  spit  in  unison. 
It  is  too  simple  for  human  beings.  The  same  diffi¬ 
culty  applies  to  the  Charkha  solution. 

The  disappointments,  the  failures,  the  re¬ 
commencements  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  had  to 
face  when  he  set  to^vork  to  apply  the  co-operative 
principle  in  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Ire¬ 
land,  are  a  matter  of  history.  But  though  it 
takes  time  to  start  a  fire,  once  alight  it  spreads 
rapidly.  That  is  the  way  with  truth  as  well.  In 
whatever  corner  of  the  earth  it  may  take  root, 
the  range  of  its  seeds  is  world-wide,  and  every¬ 
where  they  may  find  soil  for  growth  and  give 
of  their  fruit  to  each  locality.  Sir  Horace  Plun¬ 
kett’s  success  was  not  confined  to  Ireland  alone; 
he  achieved  also  the  possibility  of  success  for  India. 
If  any  true  devotee  of  our  motherland  should 
be  able  to  eradicate  the  poverty  of  only  one  of 
her  villages,  he  will  have  given  permanent  wealth 
to  the  thirty-three  crores  of  his  countrymen. 
Those  who  are  wont  to  measure  truth  by  its  size 
get  only  an  outside  view,  and  fail  to  realize  that 
each  seed,  in  its  tiny  vital  spark,  brings  divine 
authority  to  conquer  the  whole  world. 

As  I  am  writing  this,  a  friend  objects  that 
even  though  I  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  the 
Charkha  is  not  competent  to  bring  us  Swaraj, 
or  remove  the  whole  of  our  poverty,  why  ignore 
such  virtues  as  it  admittedly  possesses?  Every 
farmer,  every  householder,  has  a  great  deal  of 
leisure  left  over  after  his  ordinary  work  is  done; 
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so  that  if  everyone  would  utilize  such  spare  time 
in  productive  work  much  could  be  done  towards 
the  alleviation  of  our  poverty.  Why  not  glorify 
the  Charkha  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  such 
a  desirable  consummation?  This  reminds  me  of 
a  similar  proposition  I  have  Jieard  before.  Most 
of  our  people  throw  away  the  water  in  which 
their  rice  is  boiled.  If  everyone  conserved  this 
nutritious  fluid  that  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
solve  the  food  problem.  I  admit  there  is  truth 
in  this  contention.  The  slight  change  of  taste, 
required  for  eating  boiled  rice  with  its  water 
retained,  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  acquire, 
in  view  of  the  object  sought  to  be  gained.  Many 
other  similar  savings  could  be  effected  which  are 
doubtless  worth  the  effort  and  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  duty.  But  has  any  one  ever  suggested 
that  the  conservation  of  rice-water  should  be 
made  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  Swaraj  work? 
And  is  there  no  good  reason  for  the  commission? 

In  order  to  make  my  point  clear  let  me  take 
an  instance  from  the  case  of  religion.  If  a  preacher 
should  repeatedly  and  insistently  urge  that  the 
drinking  of  water  from  any  and  every  well  is 
the  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  religion,  then 
the  chief  objection  to  his  teaching  would  be  its 
tendency  to  debase  the  value  of  moral  action  as 
a  factor  in  religion.  No  doubt  there  is  the  chance 
of  some  well  or  other  containing  impure  water; 
impure  water  destroys  health;  a  diseased  body 
begets  a  diseased  mind;  and  therefore  spiritual 
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welfare  is  in  danger.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
dispute  the  truth  in  all  this,  yet  I  must  repeat 
that  to  give  undue  value  to  the  comparatively 
unimportant,  lowers  the  value  of  the  important. 
And  so  we  find  that  there  are  numbers  of  Hindus 
who  would  not  hesitate  even  to  kill  a  Mohamedan 
if  he  came  to  draw  water  from  their  own  well. 
If  the  small  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
big,  it  is  not  content  to  rest  there,  but  needs 
must  push  its  way  higher  up.  That  is  how  the 
injunction:  “Thou  shalt  not  drink  dubious 
water”,  gets  the  better  of  the  commandment, 
“Thou  shalt  not  kill”.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
perversions  of  value  which  have  thus  weakened 
our  minds,  and  it  is  only  because  we  have  become 
habituated  to  their  facile  intrusion  that  no  one 
is  surprised  to  see  the  Charkha  stalk  the  land, 
with  uplifted  club,  in  the  garb  of  Swaraj  itself. 
The  Charkha  is  doing  harm  because  of  the  undue 
prominence  which  it  has  thus  usurped,  whereby 
it  only  adds  fuel  to  the  smouldering  weakness 
that  is  eating  into  our  vitals.  Suppose  some 
mighty  voice  should  next  proclaim  that  the  rice- 
water  must  not  be  suffered  to  enter  our  councils. 
Given  requisite  forcefulness,  that  may  lead  to 
the  flow  of  rice-water  being  followed  by  the  flow 
of  human  blood,  in  the  sacred  name  of  political 
purity.  If  the  idea  of  the  impurity  of  foreign 
textiles  should  effect  a  lodgement  in  our  mind 
along  with  the  numerous  fixed  ideas  already  there, 
in  regard  to  the  impurity  of  certain  foods  and 
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waters,  the  Id  riots,  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
might  pale  before  the  sanguinary  strife  that  may 
eventually  be  set  ablaze  between  the  so-called 
unclean  lot  who  may  use  foreign  cloth  and  those 
politically  pure  souls  who  do  not.  The  danger 
to  my  mind  is  that  the  contagion  of  “untoucha- 
bility”,  which  was  hitherto  confined  to  our 
society,  may  extend  to  the  economic  and  political 
spheres  as  well. 

Some  one  whispers  to  me  that  to  combine 
in  Charkha  spinning  is  co-operation  itself.  I  beg 
to  disagree.  If  all  the  higher  caste  people  of  the 
Hindu  community  combine  in  keeping  their 
well-water  undefiled  from  use  of  the  lower  ones, 
this  practice  in  itself  does  not  give  it  the  dignity 
of  bacteriology.  It  is  a  particular  action  isolated 
from  the  comprehensive  vision  of  this  science. 
And  therefore  while  we  keep  our  wells  reserved 
for  the  cleaner  sect,  we  allow  our  ponds  to  get 
polluted,  the  ditches  round  our  houses  to  harbour 
messengers  of  death.  Those  who  intimately  know 
Bengal  also  know  that  at  the  time  of  preparing 
a  special  kind  of  pickle  our  women  take  extra 
precaution  in  keeping  themselves  clean.  In  fact 
they  go  through  a  kind  of  ceremonial  of  ablution 
and  other  forms  of  purifications.  For  such  extra 
care  their  pickle  survives  the  ravage  of  time, 
while  their  villages  are  devastated  by  epidemics. 
For  while  there  may  remain  some  Pasteur’s  law 
invisible  at  the  depth  of  this  pickle-making  pre¬ 
caution,  the  diseased  spleens  in  the  neighbourhood 
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make  themselves  ■  only  too  evident  by  their 
magnitude.  The  universal  application  of  Pasteur’s 
law  in  the  production  of  pickle  has  some 
similarity  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
a  co-operation  method  of  livelihood  in  turning 
the  spinning  wheel.  It  may  produce  enormous 
quantity  of  yarn,  but  the  blind  suppression  of 
intellect  which  guards  our  poverty  in  its  dark 
dungeon  will  remain  inviolate.  This  narrow 
activity  will  shed  light  only  upon  one  detached 
piece  of  fact,  keeping  its  great  background  of 
truth  densely  dark. 

It  is  extremely  distasteful  to  me  to  have  to 
differ  from  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  regard  to  any 
matter  of  principle  or  method.  Not  that,  from  a 
higher  standpoint,  there  is  anything  wrong  in  so 
doing;  but  my  heart  shrinks  from  it.  For  what 
could  be  a  greater  joy  than  to  join  hands  in  the 
fields  of  work  with  one  for  whom  one  has  such 
love  and  reverence  ?  Nothing  is  more  wonderful 
to  me  than  Mahatmaji’s  great  moral  personality. 
In  him  divine  providence  has  given  us  a  burning 
thunderbolt  of  shakti.  May  this  shakti  give  power 
to  India,  —  not  overwhelm  her,  —  that  is  my 
prayer!  The  difference  in  our  standpoints  and 
temperaments  has  made  the  Mahatma  look 
upon  Rammohan  Roy  as  pigmy,  while  I  revere 
him  as  a  giant.  The  same  difference  makes  the 
Mahatma’s  field  of  work  one  which  my  conscience 
cannot  accept  as  its  own.  That-  is  a  regret  which 
will  abide  with  me  always.  It  is,  however,  God’s 
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will  that  man’s  paths  of  endeavour  shall  be  various, 
else  why  these  differences  of  mentality?  How 
often  have  my  personal  feelings  of  regard  strongly 
urged  me  to  accept  at  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  hands 
my  enlistment  as  a  follower  of  the  Gharkha  cult, 
but  as  often  have  my  reason  and  conscience 
restrained  me,  lest  I  should  be  a  party  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  Gharkha  to  a  higher  place  than  is  its 
due,  thereby  distracting  attention  from  other 
more  important  factors  in  our  task  of  all-round 
reconstruction.  I  feel  sure  that  Mahatmaji  himself 
will  not  fail  to  understand  me,  and  keep  for  me 
the  same  forbearance  which  he  has  always  had. 
Acharya  Ray,  I  also  believe,  has  respect  for 
independence  of  opinion,  even  when  unpopular; 
so  that,  although  when  carried  away  by  the 
fervour  of  his  own  propaganda  he  may  now  and 
then  give  me  a  scolding,  I  doubt  not  he  retains 
for  me  a  soft  corner  in  his  heart.  As  for  my 
countrymen,  the  public  —  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  drown,  under  the  facile  flow  of  their  minds 
both  past  services  and  past  disservices  done  to 
them,  —  if  today  they  cannot  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  forgive,  they  will  forget  tomorrow. 
Even  if  they  do  not,  —  if  for  me  their  displeasure 
is  fated  to  be  permanent,  then  just  as  today  I  have 
Acharya  Seal  as  my  fellow  culprit,  so  tomorrow 
I  may  find  at  my  side  persons  rejected  by  their 
own  country  whose  radiance  reveals  the  black 
unreality  of  any  stigma  of  popular  disapprobation. 
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THE  POET  AND  THE  CHARKHA 

[By  M.  K.  Gandhi ) 

When  Sir  Rabindranath’s  criticism  of  the 
Charkha  was  published  some  time  ago,  several 
friends  asked  me  to  reply  to  it.  Being  heavily  en¬ 
gaged  I  was  unable  then  to  study  it  in  full.  But 
I  had  read  enough  of  it  to  know  its  trend.  I  was 
in  no  hurry  to  reply.  Those  who  had  read  it 
were  too  much  agitated  or  influenced  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  what  I  might  have  then  written 
even  if  I  had  the  time.  Now  therefore  is  really 
the  time  for  me  to  write  on  it  and  to  ensure  a 
dispassionate  view  being  taken  of  the  Poet’s  criti¬ 
cism  or  my  reply  if  such  it  may  be  called. 

The  criticism  is  a  sharp  rebuke  to  Acharya  Ray 
for  his  impatience  of  the  Poet’s  and  Acharya 
Seal’s  position  regarding  the  Charkha,  and  a 
gentle  rebuke  to  me  for  my  exclusive  and  excessive 
love  of  it.  Let  the  public  understand  that  the 
Poet  does  not  deny  its  great  economic  value. 
Let  them  know  that  he  signed  the  appeal  for  the 
All-India  Deshabandhu  Memorial  after  he  had 
written  his  criticism.  He  signed  the  appeal  after 
studying  its  contents  carefully  and  even  as  he 
signed  it  he  sent  me  the  message  that  he  had 
written  something  on  the  Charkha  which  might 
not  quite  please  me.  I  knew  therefore  what 
was  coming.  But  it  has  not  displeased  me.  - 
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Why  should  mere  disagreement  with  my  views 
displease  ?  If  every  disagreement  were  to  dis¬ 
please,  since  no  two  men  agree  exactly  on  all 
points,  life  would  be  a  bundle  of  unpleasant 
sensations  and  therefore  a  perfect  nuisance.  On 
the  contrary  the  frank  criticism  pleases  me. 
For  our  friendship  becomes  all  the  richer  for  our 
disagreements.  Friends  to  be  friends  are  not 
called  upon  to  agree  even  on  most  points.  Only 
disagreement  must  have  no  sharpness,  much 
less  bitterness,  about  them.  And  I  gratefully 
admit  that  there  is  none  about  the  Poet’s  criti¬ 
cism. 

I  am  obliged  to  make  these  prefatory  remarks 
as  dame  rumour  has  whispered  that  jealousy 
is  the  root  of  all  that  criticism.  Such  baseless 
suspicion  betrays  an  atmosphere  of  weakness 
and  intolerance.  A  little  reflection  must  remove 
all  ground  for  such  a  cruel  charge.  Of  what 
should  the  Poet  be  jealous  in  me?  Jealousy 
presupposes  the  possibility  of  rivalry.  Well,  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  writing  a  single  rhyme 
in  my  life.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Poet  about 
me.  I  cannot  aspire  after  his  greatness.  He  is 
the  undisputed  master  of  it.  The  world  today 
does  not  possess  his  equal  as  a  poet.  My  Mahatma- 
ship  has  no  relation  to  the  Poet’s  undisputed 
position.  It  is  time  to  realize  that  our  fields 
are  absolutely  different  and  at  no  point  over¬ 
lapping.  The  Poet  lives  in  a  magnificent  world 
of  his  own  creation  —  his  world  of  ideas.  I  am 
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a  slave  of  somebody  else’s  creation  —  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel.  The  Poet  makes  his  gopis  dance  to 
the  tune  of  his  flute.  I  wander  after  my  beloved 
Sita,  the  Charkha,  and  seek  to  deliver  her  from 
the  ten-headed  monster  from  Japan,  Manchester, 
Paris,  etc.  The  Poet  is  an  inventor,  he  creates, 
destroys  and  recreates.  I  am  an  explorer  and 
having  discovered  a  thing  I  must  cling  to  it. 
The  Poet  presents  the  world  with  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  things  from  day  to  day.  I  can  merely 
show  the  hidden  possibilities  of  old  and  even 
worn  out  things.  The  world  easily  finds  an  honour¬ 
able  place  for  the  magician  who  produces  new 
and  dazzling  things.  I  have  to  struggle  laboriously 
to  find  a  corner  for  my  worn  out  things.  Thus 
there  is  no  competition  between  us.  But  I  may 
say  in  all  humility  that  we  complement  each 
other’s  activity. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Poet’s  criticism  is  a  poetic 
licence  and  he  who  takes  it  literally  is  in  danger 
of  finding  himself  in  an  awkward  corner.  An 
ancient  poet  has  said  that  Solomon  arrayed  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  like  one  of  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
He  clearly  referred  to  the  natural  beauty  and 
innocence  of  the  lily  contrasted  with  the  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  Solomon’s  glory  and  his  sinfulness 
in  spite  of  his  many  good  deeds.  Or  take  the 
poetical  licence  in  4  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ’.We  know 
that  no  camel  has  ever  passed  through  the  eye  of 
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a  needle  and  we  know  too  that  rich  men  like 
Janaka  have  entered  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Or  take  the  beautiful  simile  of  human  teeth  being 
likened  to  the  pomegranate  seed.  Foolish  women 
who  have  taken  the  poetical  exaggeration 
literally  have  been  found  to  disfigure  and  even 
harm  their  teeth.  Painters  and  poets  are  obliged 
to  exaggerate  the  proportions  of  their  figures  in 
order  to  give  true  perspective.  Those  therefore 
who  take  the  Poet’s  denunciation  of  the  Gharkha 
literally  will  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  Poet 
and  an  injury  to  themselves. 

The  Poet  does  not,  he  is  not  expected,  he 
had  no  need,  to  read  Young  India.  All  he  knows 
about  the  movement  is  what  he  has  picked  up 
from  table-talk.  He  has  therefore  denounced 
what  he  imagined  to  be  the  excesses  of  the  Charkha 
cult. 


He  thinks,  for  instance,  that  I  want  everybody 
to  spin  the  whole  of  his  or  her  time  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  other  activity,  that  is  to  say,  that 
I  want  the  Poet  to  forsake  his  muse,  the  farmer 
his  plough,  the  lawyer  his  brief  and  the  doctor 
his  lancet.  So  far  is  this  from  truth  that  I  have 
asked  no  one  to  abandon  his  calling,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  adorn  it  by  giving  every  day  only 
thirty  minutes  to  spinning  as  sacrifice  for  the 
whole  nation.  I  have  indeed  asked  the  famishing 
man  or  woman  who  is  idle  for  want  of  any  work 
whatsoever  to  spin  for  a  living  and  the  half-starved 
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farmer  to  spin  during  his  leisure  hours  to  supple¬ 
ment  his  slender  resources.  If  the  Poet  span  half 
an  hour  daily  his  poetry  would  gain  in  richness. 
For  it  would  then  represent  the  poor  man’s  wants 
and  woes  in  a  more  forcible  manner  than  now. 

The  Poet  thinks  that  the  Charkha  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  about  a  deathlike  sameness  in  the 
nation  and  thus  imagining  he  would  shun  it  if 
he  could.  The  truth  is  that  the  Charkha  is 
intended  to  realize  the  essential  and  living  one¬ 
ness  of  interest  among  India’s  myriads.  Behind 
the  magnificent  and  kaleidoscopic  variety  one 
discovers  in  nature  a  unity  of  purpose,  design 
and  form  which  is  equally  unmistakable.  No 
two  men  are  absolutely  alike,  not  even  twins, 
and  yet  there  is  much  that  is  indispensably  com¬ 
mon  to  all  mankind.  And  behind  the  com¬ 
monness  of  form  there  is  the  same  life  pervading 
all.  The  idea  of  sameness  or  oneness  was  carried 
by  Shankara  to  its  utmost  logical  and  natural 
limit  and  he  exclaimed  that  there  was  only  one 
Truth,  one  God-Brahman  and  all  form,  nama , 
rupa  was  illusion  or  illusory,  evanescent.  We 
need  not  debate  whether  what  we  see  is  unreal; 
and  whether  the  real  behind  the  unreality  is  what 
we  do  not  see.  Let  both  be  equally  real  if  you  will. 
All  I  say  is  that  there  is  sameness,  identity  or 
oneness  behind  the  multiplicity  and  variety. 
And  so  do  I  hold  that  behind  a  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tions  there  is  an  indispensable  sameness  also  of 
occupation.  Is  not  agriculture  common  to  the 
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vast  majority  of  mankind?  Even  so  was  spin¬ 
ning  common  not  long  ago  to  a  vast  majority  of 
mankind.  Just  as  both  prince  and  peasant  must 
eat  and  clothe  themselves,  so  must  both  labour 
for  supplying  their  primary  wants.  The  prince 
may  do  so  if  only  by  way  of.  symbol  and  sacrifice 
but  that  much  is  indispensable  for  him  if  he  will 
be  true  to  himself  and  his  people.  Europe  may 
not  realize  this  vital  necessity  at  the  present 
moment,  because  it  has  made  of  exploitation  of 
non-European  races  a  religion.  But  it  is  a  false 
religion  bound  to  perish  in  the  near  future.  The 
non-Eupropean  races  will  not  for  ever  allow 
themselves  to  be  exploited.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  a  way  out  that  is  peaceful,  humane  and 
therefore  noble.  It  may  be  rejected.  If  it  is, 
the  alternative  is  a  tug-of-war,  in  which  each  will 
try  to  pull  down  the  other.  Then  when  non- 
Europeans  will  seek  to  exploit  the  Europeans, 
the  Truth  of  the  Charkha  will  have  to  be  realized. 
Just  as,  if  we  are  to  live  we  must  breathe,  not  air 
imported  from  England  nor  eat  food  so  imported, 
so  may  we  not  import  cloth  made  in  England. 
Ido  not  hesitate  to  carry  the. doctrine  to  its  logical 
limit  and  say  that  Bengal  dare  not  import  her 
cloth  even  from  Bombay  or  from  Banga  Lakshmi. 
If  Bengal  will  live  her  natural  and  free  life  with¬ 
out  exploiting  the  rest  of  India  or  the  world  out¬ 
side,  she  must  manufacture  her  cloth  in  her  own 
villages  as  she  grows  her  corn  there.  Mahinery 
has  its  place;  it  has  come  to  stay.  But  it  must 
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not  be  allowed  to  displace  the  necessary  human 
labour.  An  improved  plough  is  a  good  thing. 
But  if  by  some  chance  one  man  could  plough  up 
by  some  mechanical  invention  of  his  the  whole 
of  the  land  of  India  and  control  all  the  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  and  if  the  millions  had  no 
other  occupation,  they  would  starve,  and  being 
idle,  they  would  become  dunces,  as  many  have 
already  become.  There  is  hourly  danger  of  many 
more  being  reduced  to  that  unenviable  state.  I 
would  welcome  every  improvement  in  the  cottage 
machine;  but  I  know  it  is  criminal  to  displace  the 
hand  labour  by  the  introduction  of  power-driven 
spindles,  unless  one  is  at  the  same  time  ready  to 
give  millions  of  farmers  some  other  occupations 
in  their  homes. 

The  Irish  analogy  does  not  take  us  very  far. 
It  is  perfect  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  economic  co-operation.  But 
Indian  circumstances  being  different,  the  method 
of  working  out  co-operation  is  necessarily  different. 
For  Indian  distress  ever)/  effort  at  co-operation  has 
to  centre  round  the  Charkha  if  it  is  to  apply  to 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  penin¬ 
sula,  1900  miles  long  and  1500  miles  broad. 
A  Sir  Gangaram  may  give  us  a  model  farm 
which  can  be  no  model  for  the  penniless  Indian 
farmer  who  has  hardly  two  to  three  acres  of 
land  which  every  day  runs  the  risk  of  being  still 
further  cut  up. 

Round  the  Charkha,  that  is,  amidst  the  people 
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who  have  shed  their  idleness  and  who  have  under¬ 
stood  the  value  of  co-operation,  a  national  servant 
would  build  up  a  programme  of  anti-malaria 
campaign,  improved  sanitation,  settlement  of 
village  disputes,  conservation  and  breeding  of 
cattle  and  hundreds  of  other  beneficial  activities. 
Wherever  Gharkha  work  is  fairly  established, 
all  such  ameliorative  activity  is  going  on,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  capacity  of  the  villagers  and  the 
workers  concerned. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  traverse  all  the  Poet’s 
arguments  in  detail.  Where  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  us  are  not  fundamental,  —  and  these  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state,  —  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Poet’s  argument  which  I  cannot  endorse  and 
still  maintain  my  position  regarding  the  Charkha. 
The  many  things  about  the  Charkha  which  he 
has  ridiculed  I  have  never  said.  The  merits  I 
have  claimed  for  the  Charkha  remain  undamaged 
by  the  Poet’s  battery. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  has  hurt  me, 
the  Poet’s  belief,  again  picked  up  from  table- 
talk,  that  I  look  upon  Rammohan  Roy  as  a 
‘  Pigmy  ’!  Well,  I  have  never  anywhere  described 
that  great  reformer  as  a  pigmy,  much  less  regarded 
him  as  such.  He  is  to  me  as  much  a  giant  as 
he  is  to  the  Poet.  I  do  not  remember  any  occasion 
save  one  when  I  had  to  use  Rammohan  Roy’s 
name.  That  was  in  connection  with  Western 
education.  This  was  on  the  Cuttack  sands  now 
four  years  ago.  What  I  do  remember  having 
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said  was  that  it  was  possible  to  attain  highest 
culture  without  Western  education.  And  when 
some  one  mentioned  Rammohan  Roy,  I  rem¬ 
ember  having  said  that  he  was  a  pigmy  compared 
to  the  unknown  authors,  say  of  the  Upanishads. 
This  is  altogether  different  from  looking  upon 
Rammohan  Roy  as  a  pigmy.  I  do  not  think 
meanly  of  Tennyson  if  I  say  that  he  was  a  pigmy 
before  Milton  or  Shakespeare.  I  claim  that  I 
enhance  the  greatness  of  both.  If  I  adore  the 
Poet  as  he  knows  I  do,  in  spite  of  differences 
between  us,  I  am  not  likely  to  disparage  the 
greatness  of  the  man  who  made  the  great  reform 
movement  of  Bengal  possible  and  of  which  the 
Poet  is  one  of  the  finest  of  fruits. 

Toung  India ,  5-11-1925,  pp.  376-77 
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THE  BIHAR  EARTHQUAKE 
(By  Rabindranath  Tagore ) 

It  has  caused  me  painful  surprise  to  find 
Mahatma  Gandhi  accusing  those  who  blindly 
follow  their  own  social  custom  of  untouchability 
of  having  brought  down  God’s  vengeance  upon 
certain  parts  of  Bihar,  evidently  specially  selected 
for  His  desolating  displeasure.  It  is  all  the  more 
unfortunate  because  this  kind  of  unscientific 
view  of  things  is  too  readily  accepted  by  a  large 
section  of  our  countrymen.  I  keenly  feel  the 
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indignity  of  it  when  I  am  compelled  to  utter  a 
truism  in  asserting  that  physical  catastrophes 
have  their  inevitable  and  exclusive  origin  in  certain 
combination  of  physical  facts.  Unless  we  believe 
in  the  inexorableness  of  the  universal  law  in  the 
working  of  which  God  Himself  never  interferes, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  justify  His  ways  on  occa¬ 
sions  like  the  one  which  has  sorely  stricken  us  in 
an  overwhelming  manner  and  scale. 

If  we  associate  ethical  principles  with  cosmic 
phenomena,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  human 
nature  is  morally  superior  to  Providence  that 
preaches  its  lessons  in  good  behaviour  in  orgies 
of  the  worst  behaviour  possible.  For,  we  can 
never  imagine  any  civilized  ruler  of  men  making 
indiscriminate  examples  of  casual  victims,  includ¬ 
ing  children  and  members  of  the  untouchable 
community,  in  order  to  impress  others  dwelling 
at  a  safe  distance  who  possibly  deserve  severer 
condemnation.  Though  we  cannot  point  out 
any  period  of  human  history  that  is  free  from 
iniquities  of  the  darkest  kind,  we  still  find  cita¬ 
dels  of  malevolence  yet  remain  unshaken,  that  the 
factories  that  cruelly  thrive  upon  abject  poverty 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  famished  cultivators, 
or  prison-houses  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
a  penal  system  is  pursued,  which,  most  often,  is 
a  special  form  of  licensed  criminality,  still  stand 
firm.  It  only  shows  that  the  law  of  gravitation 
does  not  in  the  least  respond  to  the  stupendous 
load  of  callousness  that  accumulates  till  the  moral 
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foundation  of  our  society  begins  to  show  dangerous 
cracks  and  civilizations  are  undermined.  What 
is  truly  tragic  about  it  is  the  fact  the  kind  of 
argument  that  Mahatmaji  used  by  exploiting 
an  event  of  cosmic  disturbance  far  better  suits 
the  psychology  of  his  opponents  than  his  own, 
and  it  would  not  have  surprised  me  at  all  if  they 
had  taken  this  opportunity  of  holding  him  and 
his  followers  responsible  for  the  visitation  of  Divine 
anger.  As  for  us,  we  feel  perfectly  secure  in  the 
faith  that  our  own  sins  and  errors,  however  en¬ 
ormous,  have  not  enough  force  to  drag  down 
the  structure  of  creation  to  ruins.  We  can  depend 
upon  it,  sinners  and  saints,  bigots  and  breakers 
of  convention.  We,  who  are  immensely  grateful 
to  Mahatmaji  for  inducing,  by  his  wonder¬ 
working  inspiration,  freedom  from  fear  and  feeble¬ 
ness  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  feel  pro¬ 
foundly  hurt  when  any  words  from  his  mouth 
may  emphasize  the  elements  of  unreason  in  those 
very  minds  —  unreason  which  is  a  fundamental 
source  of  all  the  blind  powers  that  drive  us  against 
freedom  and  self-respect. 

Harijan,  16-2-1934,  p.  4 
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SUPERSTITION  vs.  FAITH 
(By  M.  K.  Gandhi) 

The  Bard  of  Santiniketan  is  Gurudev  for 
me  as  he  is  for  the  inmates  of  that  great  institution. 
I  and  mine  had  found  our  shelter  there  when  we 
returned  from  our  long  self-imposed  exile  in 
South  Africa.  But  Gurudev  and  I  early  discovered 
certain  differences  of  outlook  between  us.  Our 
mutual  affection  has,  however,  never  suffered 
by  reason  of  our  differences,  and  it  cannot  suffer 
by  Gurudev’s  latest  utterance  on  my  linking  the 
Bihar  calamity  with  the  sin  of  untouchability. 
He  had  a  perfect  right  to  utter  his  protest  when 
he  believed  that  I  was  in  error.  My  profound 
regard  for  him  would  make  me  listen  to  him  more 
readily  than  to  any  other  critic.  But  in  spite  of 
my  having  read  the  statement  three  times,  I  adhere 
to  what  I  have  written  in  these  columns. 

When  at  Tinnevelly  I  first  linked  the  event 
with  untouchability,  I  spoke  with  the  greatest 
deliberation  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart, 
I  spoke  as  I  believed.  I  have  long  believed  that 
physical  phenomena  produce  results  both  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual.  The  converse  I  hold  to  be 
equally  true. 

To  me  the  earthquake  was  no  caprice  of 
God  nor  a  result  of  a  meeting  of  mere  blind 
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forces.  We  do  not  know  all  the  laws  of  God  nor 
their  working.  Knowledge  of  the  tallest  scientist 
or  the  greatest  spiritualist  is  like  a  particle  of 
dust.  If  God  is  not  a  personal  being  for  me  like 
my  earthly  father  He  is  infinitely  more.  He  rules 
me  in  the  tiniest  detail  of  my  life.  I  believe 
literally  that  not  a  leaf  moves  but  by  His  will. 
Every  breath  I  take  depends  upon  His  sufferance. 

He  and  His  Law  are  one.  The  Law  is  God. 
Anything  attributed  to  Him  is  not  a  mere 
attribute.  He  is  the  Attribute.  He  is  Truth, 
Love,  Law,  and  a  million  things  that  human 
ingenuity  can  name.  I  do  believe  with  Gurudev 
“in  the  inexorableness  of  the  universal  law  in  the 
working  of  which  God  Himself  never  interferes.” 
For  God  is  the  Law.  But  I  submit  that  we 
do  not  know  the  Law  or  the  laws  fully,  and 
what  appears  to  us  as  catastrophes  are  so 
only  because  we  do  not  know  the  universal 
laws  sufficiently. 

Visitations  like  droughts,  floods,  earthquakes 
and  the  like,  though  they  seem  to  have  only 
physical  origins,  are,  for  me,  somehow  connected 
with  man’s  morals.  Therefore,  I  instinctively 
felt  that  the  earthquake  was  a  visitation  for  the 
sin  of  untouchability.  Of  course,  Sanatanists 
have  a  perfect  right  to  say  that  it  was  due  to  my 
crime  of  preaching  against  untouchability.  My 
belief  is  a  call  to  repentance  and  self-purification. 
I  admit  my  utter  ignorance  of  the  working  of  the 
laws  of  Nature.  But  even  as  I  cannot  help 
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believing  in  God  though  I  am  unable  to  prove  His 
existence  to  the  sceptics,  in  like  manner,  I  can¬ 
not  prove  the  connection  of  the  sin  of  untouch- 
ability  with  the  Bihar  visitation  even  though  the 
connection  is  instinctively  felt  by  me.  If  my 
belief  turns  out  to  be  ill-founded,  it  will  still  have 
done  good  to  me  and  those  who  believe  with  me. 
For  we  shall  have  been  spurred  to  more  vigorous 
efforts  towards  self-purification,  assuming  of 
course,  that  untouchability  is  a  deadly  sin.  I 
know  fully  well  the  danger  of  such  speculation. 
But  I  would  be  untruthful  and  cowardly  if,  for 
fear  of  ridicule,  when  those  that  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  me  are  suffering,  I  did  not  proclaim 
my  belief  from  the  house-top.  The  physical 
effect  of  the  earthquake  will  be  soon  forgotten  and 
even  partially  repaired.  But  it  would  be  terrible, 
if  it  is  an  expression  of  the  divine  wrath  for  the 
sin  of  untouchability  and  we  did  not  learn  the 
moral  lesson  from  the  event  and  repent  for  that 
sin.  I  have  not  the  faith  which  Gurudev  has 
that  “our  own  sins  and  errors,  however  enormous, 
have  not  got  enough  force  to  drag  down  the 
structure  of  creation  to  ruins.”  On  the  contrary 
I  have  the  faith  that  our  own  sins  have  more 
force  to  ruin  that  structure  than  any  mere  physical 
phenomenon.  There  is  an  indissoluble  marriage 
between  matter  and  spirit.  Our  ignorance  of  the 
results  of  the  union  makes  it  a  profound  mystery 
and  inspires  awe  in  us,  but  it  cannot  undo  them. 
But  a  living  recognition  of  the  union  has  enabled 
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many  to  use  every  physical  catastrophe  for  their 
own  moral  uplifting. 

With  me  the  connection  between  cosmic 
phenomena  and  human  behaviour  is  a  living 
faith  that  draws  me  nearer  to  my  God,  humbles 
me  and  makes  me  readier  for  facing  Him.  Such 
a  belief  would  be  a  degrading  superstition,  if  out 
of  the  depth  of  my  ignorance  I  used  it  for  casti¬ 
gating  my  opponents. 

Harijan,  16-2-1934,  pp.  4-5 


CHAPTER  16 

MUTUAL  TRIBUTES 
Tribute  to  Gurudev 

(By  M.  K.  Gandhi) 

In  common  with  thousands  of  his  country¬ 
men  I  owe  much  to  one  who  by  his  poetic  genius 
and  singular  purity  of  life  has  raised  India  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world.  But  I  owe  also  more. 
Did  he  not  harbour  in  Santiniketan  the  inmates 
of  my  Ashram  who  had  preceded  me  from  South 
Africa?  The  other  ties  and  memories  are  too 
sacred  to  bear  mention  in  a  public  tribute. 

The  Golden  Book  of  Tagore ,  1931 
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Mahatma  Gandhi 

(By  Rabindranath  Tagore ) 

[Authorized  translation  by  Surendranath  Tagore  of 
the  Poet’s  speech,  delivered  to  the  students  at  Santiniketan, 
in  celebration  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  birthday  on  October 
2,  1937.  Corrected  and  revised  by  the  Author.] 

The  geographical  entity  that  is  India  appears 
from  the  earliest  times  to  have  roused  in  its 
people  the  desire  to  realize  the  unity  comprised 
within  its  natural  boundaries.  In  the  Maha- 
bharata  we  find  the  bringing  together  of  its 
traditional  memories  scattered  over  different 
times  and  places;  and,  in  the  institution  of 
systematic  pilgrimages  to  the  various  sacred 
places  dotted  over  its  entire  expanse,  we  discern 
the  process  of  capturing  a  complete  picture  of  its 
physical  features  within  the  net  of  a  common 
devotion. 

The  old  way  had  its  merits.  What  was 
received  naturally  and  directly  penetrated  deeper; 
and  the  arduous  .perambulation  through  the 
several  centres  of  beauty  and  interest  left  an 
indelible  impression. 

From  its  place  at  the  core  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  the  Gita  illuminated  the  synthesis  thus 
achieved.  From  one  point  of  view  it  may  seem 
that  the  delivery  of  this  philosophical  discourse 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  Kurukshetra  cata¬ 
strophe,  is  out  of  place;  whence  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  But,  even  so, 
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the  genius  who  later  on  placed  it  there,  knew 
that  such  clarifying  of  fundamental  issues  at  the 
heart  of  epic  grandeur,  was  necessary  for  the  mind 
of  India  in  order  to  gain  a  true  vision  of  its 
essential  wholeness,  within  and  without. 

And  thus  the  reading  of  the  Mahabharata 
was  prescribed  as  a  religious  exercise  for  the  people, 
not  only  because  of  the  spiritual  experiences  it 
embodies,  but  also  as  a  means  of  realizing  their 
own  historical  unity;  and  it  was  supplemented 
by  the  system  of  regular  pilgrimages  as  afford¬ 
ing  intimate  geographical  contact  with  the 
country  as  a  whole.  So  much  for  the  plan  of 
the  sages  of  old. 

When  the  Aryans,  coming  in  through  the 
western  gate  of  India,  first  founded  their  colonies 
in  the  land  of  the  five  rivers  and  thence,  over¬ 
passing  the  Vindhya  range,  gradually  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  whole  of  it, 
including  adjoining  provinces  such  as  Gandhara, 
came  under  one  and  the  same  civilization.  One 
characteristic  of  this  sameness  was  the  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  existing  differences  which, 
as  it  happened,  led  to  their  eventual  perpetua¬ 
tion.  But,  though  not  tending  to  organic  union, 
the  coherence  of  the  different  elements  was  left 
undisturbed  so  long  as  a  common  consciousness 
of  geographical  solidarity  remained  vivid  and 
unbroken  by  outside  interference. 

Then,  through  that  same  western  gate,  a 
succession  of  aggressors  poured  in  with  alien 
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cultures,  and  therewith  dawned  the  discovery 
that  all  this  time  we  had  merely  been  living 

together,  but  had  not  become  one.  The  result¬ 

ing  weakness  led  to  repeated  floods  of  conquest, 
of  the  older  people  by  neighbouring  hordes,  and 
of  the  latter,  in  turn,  by  distant  exploiters  from 
over  the  seas,  none  of  them  encountering  any 
effective  resistance  to  their  advance. 

In  the  disruption  that  ensured,  internecine 

conflict  became  the  order  of  the  day,  Indian 
contending  against  Indian  for  supremacy,  or 
striving  for  ascendancy  by  temporary  alliance 
with  a  foreign  power.  The  history  of  India  has 
since  been,  save  for  a  brief  interlude,  one  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  progressive  degradation,  the  depletion 
of  its  material  resources  bringing  about  mental 
and  moral  weakness;  for  poverty  without  ever 
results  in  poverty  within.  And  it  took  us  long 
centuries  to  realize  that  all  this  was  due  to  the 
one  original  imperfection,  —  of  our  failure  to 
achieve  unity  of  the  same  order  as  the  vastness 
of  the  country. 

There  were,  of  course,  redeeming  forces  at 
work  all  along.  Whether,  if  India  had  been 
spared  aggression  from  without,  the  spirit  of  her 
culture  would  have  evolved  a  deep  and  abiding 
unity  of  her  people  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  even 
in  the  darkest  period  of  her  history,  when  her 
culture  and  her  freedom  were  suddenly  invaded 
and  trampled  upon,  India  reacted  in  her  old, 
slow  and  subtle  manner.  Faced  with  the  virile 
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challenge  of  Islam,  she  released  a  spirit  of  mysti¬ 
cism  that  incorporating  the  best  in  Islam  turned 
the  very  challenge  to  a  source  of  new  strength. 
The  wisdom  of  the  mediaeval  saints  and  mystics, 
both  Hindu  and  Muslim,  thus  carried  on  the 
progress  of  the  slow  unifying  influences  which  we 
noticed  in  the  age  of  Mahabharata.  But  though 
these  saintly  souls  strove  to  revive  the  reality  of 
the  ancient  culture  by  spiritual  sadhanas ,  unfor¬ 
tunately  so  far  as  the  generality  of  the  people 
were  concerned,  this  merely  begot  in  them  a 
hankering  for  other-worldly  gains,  leaving  their 
destitution  of  body  and  mind  in  this  world  un¬ 
remedied.  Indeed,  far  from  checking  the  wastage 
of  their  resources,  this  only  aggravated  it  by  what 
they  poured  into  the  bulging  paunches  of  their 
religious  exploiters. 

Wandering  amongst  the  teeming  populace 
of  India  there  are  now  an  increasing  number  of 
mendicant  ascetics  who  leave  the  world  around 
them  to  its  penury  and  suffering,  taking  refuge  in 
the  aloofness  of  self-centred  spiritual  practices. 
I  once  had  a  few  words  with  such  a  sannyasin 
in  some  village.  “Why  don’t  you,”  I  asked 
him,  “try  to  do  something  for  these  unfortunate 
villagers,  afflicted  with  hunger,  disease  and  wrong¬ 
doing?”  He  was  both  surprised  and  annoyed 
at  my  question.  “What!”  he  exclaimed,  “I, 
who  have  shaken  off  the  toils  of  world-life  for 
attaining  pure  bliss,  am  I  again  to  entangle  my¬ 
self  in  the  concerns  of  these  bemused  worldlings, 
labouring  under  their  illusions?” 
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While  India  lay  thus  cramped  and  divided, 
betrayed  by  its  own  idealism,  it  was  called  upon 
to  meet  the  greatest  trial  in  her  history  —  the 
challenge  of  Western  imperialism.  For  the 
Aryans  and  the  Muslims  may  have  deprived  a 
few  Dravidian  and  Hindu  dynasties  of  their  rule 
in  India,  but  they  settled  down  among  the  people 
and  their  achievements  became  India’s  heritage. 
But  here  was  a  new  impersonal  empire,  where  the 
rulers  were  over  us  but  not  among  us,  who 
owned  our  land  but  could  never  belong  to  it. 
Never  was  India  exposed  to  such  relentless  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  subjected  to  such  disintegration. 
The  organic  unity  of  Hindu  culture  was  breaking 
down  under  western  influences,  revealing  the 
terrible  cancer  of  untouchability.  The  Hindus 
and  Muslims,  despairing  of  their  national  good, 
began  to  quarrel  among  each  other  for  scraps 
of  patronage  judiciously  thrown  out  by  the 
rulers. 

So  disintegrated  and  demoralized  were  our 
people  that  many  wondered  if  India  could  ever 
rise  again  by  the  genius  of  her  own  people,  — 
until  there  came  on  the  scene  a  truly  great  soul, 
a  great  leader  of  men,  in  line  with  the  tradition 
of  the  great  sages  of  old,  whom  we  are  today 
assembled  to  honour  —  Mahatma  Gandhi.  To¬ 
day  no  one  need  despair  of  the  future  of  this 
country,  for  the  unconquerable  spirit  that  creates 
has  already  been  released.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
has  shown  us  a  way  which,  if  we  follow,  we  shall 
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not  only  save  ourselves  but  may  help  other  peoples 
also  to  save  themselves. 

He  who  has  come  to  us  today  is  above  all 
distinguished  by  his  freedom  from  any  bias  of 
personal  or  national  selfishness.  For  the  selfishness 
of  the  Nation  can  be  a  grandly  magnified 
form  of  that  same  vice!  The  viciousness  is  there 
all  the  same.  The  standard  of  conduct  followed 
by  the  class  called  politicians  is  not  one  of  high 
ideals.  They  reck  nothing  of  uttering  falsehoods, 
they  have  no  compunction  in  vitally  hurting 
other  peoples  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
own.  So  we  see  in  the  West  the  spectacle  of  its 
nationals,  on  the  one  hand,  freely  giving  up  their 
lives  for  their  country  and,  on  the  other,  assisting 
it  in  all  kinds  of  criminal  activity,  —  so  much  so, 
that  serious  doubts  have  arisen  how  much  longer 
this  European  civilization  will  survive:  the 
very  thing  they  call  patriotism  bids  fair  to  make 
an  end  of  it.  And,  when  the  end  comes,  they 
will  not  meet  it  passively  as  our  countrymen  might 
have  done,  but  to  the  accompaniment  of  all  the 
horrors  of  a  catastrophic  upheaval. 

Politicians  plume  themselves  on  being  practi¬ 
cal  and  do  not  hesitate  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  forces  of  evil  if  they  think  that  evil  will 
accomplish  their  end.  But  tactics  of  this  kind  will 
not  pass  the  audit  of  the  Dispenser  of  our  fortunes; 
so  while  we  may  admire  their  cleverness,  we  can¬ 
not  revere  them.  Our  reverence  goes  out  to 
the  Mahatma  whose  striving  has  ever  been  for 
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Truth;  who,  to  the  great  good  fortune  of  our 
country  at  this  time  of  its  entry  into  the  New 
Age,  has  never,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  results, 
advised  or  condoned  any  departure  from  the 
standard  of  universal  morality. 

He  has  shown  the  way  how,  without  whole¬ 
sale  massacre,  freedom  may  be  won.  There  are 
doubtless  but  few  amongst  us  who  can  rid  our 
minds  of  a  reliance  on  violence  —  who  can  really 
believe  that  victory  may  be  ours  without  recourse 
to  it.  For  even  in  the  Mahabharata,  not  to  speak 
of  the  “  civilized  55  warfare  of  the  West,  we  find 
even  Dharma-yuddha  to  be  full  of  violence  and 
cruelty.  Now,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  it  has 
been  declared  that  it  is  for  us  to  yield  up  life, 
not  to  kill,  and  yet  we  shall  win!  A  glorious 
message,  indeed,  not  a  counsel  of  strategy,  not 
a  means  to  a  merely  political  end.  In  the  course 
of  unrighteous  battle  death  means  extinction; 
in  the  non-violent  battle  of  righteousness  something 
remains  over,  —  after  defeat  victory,  after  death 
immortality.  The  Mahatma  who  has  realized 
this  in  his  own  life,  compels  our  belief  in  this 
truth. 

As  before,  the  genius  of  India  has  taken 
from  her  aggressors  the  most  spiritually  signi¬ 
ficant  principle  of  their  culture  and  fashioned 

of  it  a  new  message  of  hope  for  mankind.  There 

« 

is  in  Christianity  the  great  doctrine  that  God 
became  man  in  order  to  save  humanity  by  taking 
the  burden  of  its  sin  and  suffering  on  Himself, 
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here  in  this  very  world,  not  waiting  for  the  next. 
That  the  starving  must  be  fed,  the  ragged  clad, 
has  been  emphasized  by  Christianity  as  no  other 
religion  has  done.  Charity,  benevolence,  and 
the  like,  no  doubt  have  an  important  place  in  the 
religions  of  our  country  as  well,  but  there  they 
are  in  practice  circumscribed  within  much 
narrower  limits,  and  are  only  partially  inspired 
by  love  of  man.  And  to  our  great  good  fortune, 
Gandhiji  was  able  to  receive  this  teaching  of 
Christ  in  a  living  way.  It  was  fortunate  that  he 
had  not  to  learn  of  Christianity  through  profession¬ 
al  missionaries,  but  should  have  found  in  Tolstoy 
a  teacher  who  had  realized  the  value  of  non¬ 
violence  through  the  multifarious  experiences 
of  his  own  life’s  struggles.  For  it  was  this  great 
gift  from  Europe  that  our  country  had  all  along 
been  awaiting. 

In  the  middle  ages  also  we  had  received 
gifts  from  Muslim  sources.  Dadu,  Kabir  and 
other  saints  had  proclaimed  that  purity  and 
liberation  are  not  for  being  hoarded  up  in  any 
temple,  but  are  wealth  to  which  all  humanity 
is  entitled.  We  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  freely  that  this  message  was  inspired 
by  contact  with  Islam.  The  best  of  men  always 
accept  the  best  of  teaching,  whenever  and  where- 
ever  it  may  be  found,  in  religion,  moral  culture, 
or  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  But  the  middle  ages 
are  past,  and  we  have  stepped  into  a  New  Age. 
And  now  the  best  of  men,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  has 
T.  G.-9 
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come  to  us  with  this  best  of  the  gifts  from  the 
West. 

But  though  Christ  declared  that  the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth,  Christians  now  aver  that 
victory  is  to  the  strong,  the  aggressive.  And 
no  wonder.  For  the  doctrine  seemed  on  the  face 
of  it  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
natural  history  as  interpreted  by  Western 
scientists.  It  needed  another  prophet  to  vindicate 
the  truth  of  this  paradox  and  interpret  4 ‘meek¬ 
ness5’  as- the  positive  force  of  love  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  as  Satyagraha.  This  “meekness”  is  not 
submission,  or  mere  passive  endurance  of  wrong 
or  injustice:  such  submission  would  be  cowardly 
and  would  imply  co-operation,  even  though 
involuntary,  with  the  power  of  tyranny.  But 
Gandhiji  has  made  of  this  “meekness”  or  ahimsa , 
the  highest  form  of  bravery,  a  perpetual  challenge 
to  the  insolence  of  the  strong. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  contrary 
principles  will  eventually  prevail.  For  arduous 
indeed  is  the  quest  of  Righteousness  while  we  are 
beset  with  the  battling  forces  of  evil  around  and 
within  us.  But  whether  any  one  of  us  is  or  is 
not  capable  or  rising  to  the  heights  of  ahimsa , 
—  accept  it,  believe  in  it,  we  must;  for  have  we 
not  before  us  a  man  who,  in  the  very  thick  of 
this  modern  age,  by  his  own  life  and  example, 
holds  aloft  this  standard  for  us  to  follow?  And 
while  we  pursue  the  path,  with  such  slow  steps 
as  we  may,  the  Mahatma’s  message  will  gradually 
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become  real  for  us.  This  day,  therefore,  is  a 
memorable  day,  and  on  every  return  of  it,  year 
after  year,  for  many  a  long  year,  and  more  and 
more  vividly  as  the  years  go  by,  must  we  continue 
to  remember  his  message. 

The  Visua-Bharati  Quarterly ,  November,  1937 

Gandhi  the  Man 

(By  Rabindranath  Tagore) 

After  my  return  to  India  from  some  months’ 
touring  in  the  West,  I  found  the  whole  country 
convulsed  with  the  expectation  of  an  immediate 
independence — Gandhiji  had  promised  Swaraj 
in  one  year — by  the  help  of  some  process  that 
was  obviously  narrow  in  its  scope  and  external 
in  its  observance. 

Such  an  assurance,  coming  from  a  great 
personality,  produced  a  frenzy  of  hope  even  in 
those  who  were  ordinarily  sober  in  their  calcula¬ 
tion  of  worldly  benefits;  and  they  angrily  argued 
with  me  that  in  this  particular  case  it  was  not  a 
question  of  logic,  but  a  spiritual  phenomenon 
that  had  a  mysterious  influence  and  miraculous 
power  of  prescience.  This  had  the  effect  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  strong  doubt  in  my  mind  about  Mahatmaji’s 
wisdom  in  the  path  he  chose  for  attaining  a 
great  end  through  satisfying  an  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  character  which  has  been  responsible 
for  the  age-long  futility  of  our  political  life. 

We  who  often  glorify  our  tendency  to  ignore 
reason,  installing  in  its  place  blind  faith,  valuing 
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it  as  spiritual,  are  ever  paying  for  its  cost  with 
the  obscuration  of  our  mind  and  destiny.  I 
blamed  Mahatmaji  for  exploiting  this  irrational 
force  of  credulity  in  our  people,  which  might 
have  had  a  quick  result  in  a  superstructure, 
while  sapping  the  foundation.  Thus  began  my 
estimate  of  Mahatmaji,  as  the  guide  of  our 
nation,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  it  did 
not  end  there. 

Gandhiji,  like  all  dynamic  personalities, 
needed  a  vast  medium  for  the  proper  and  har¬ 
monious  expression  of  his  creative  will.  This 
medium  he  developed  for  himself,  when  he  assum¬ 
ed  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  leading  the 
whole  country  into  freedom  through  countless 
social  ditches  and  fences  and  unlimited  dulness 
of  barren  politics.  This  endeavour  has  enriched 
and  mellowed  his  personality  and  revealed  what 
was  truly  significant  in  his  genius.  I  have  since 
learnt  to  understand  him,  as  I  would  understand 
an  artist,  not  by  the  theories  and  fantasies  of 
the  creed  he  may  profess,  but  by  that  expression 
in  his  practice  which  gives  evidence  to  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  his  mind.  In  that  only  true  perspective, 
as  I  watch  him,  I  am  amazed  at  the  effectiveness 
of  his  humanity. 

An  ascetic  himself,  he  does  not  frown  on  the 
joys  of  others,  but  works  for  the  enlivening  of 
their  existence  day  and  night.  He  exalts  poverty 
in  his  own  life,  but  no  man  in  India  has  striven 
more  assiduously  than  he  for  the  material  welfare 
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of  his  people.  A  reformer  with  the  zeal  of  a 
revolutionary,  he  imposes  severe  restraints  on  the 
very  passions  he  provokes.  Something  of  an 
idolater  and  also  an  iconoclast,  he  leaves  the 
old  gods  in  their  dusty  niches  of  sanctity  and 
simply  lures  the  old  worship  to  better  and  more 
humane  purposes.  Professing  his  adherence  to  the 
caste  system,  he  launches  his  firmest  attack  against 
it  where  it  keeps  its  strongest  guards,  and  yet  he 
has  hardly  suffered  from  popular  disapprobation 
as  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  lesser  man 
who  would  have  much  less  power  to  be  effective 
in  his  efforts. 

He  condemns  sexual  life  as  inconsistent  with 
the  moral  progress  of  man,  and  has  a  horror  of 
sex  as  great  as  that  of  the  author  of  The  Kreutzpr 
Sonata ,  but,  unlike  Tolstoy,  he  betrays  no  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  sex  that  tempts  his  kind.  In  fact, 
his  tenderness  for  woman  is  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  consistent  traits  of  his  character,  and 
he  counts  among  the  women  of  his  country  some 
of  his  best  and  truest  comrades  in  the  great  move¬ 
ment  he  is  leading. 

He  advises  his  followers  to  hate  evil  without 
hating  the  evil-doer.  It  sounds  an  impossible 
precept,  but  he  has  made  it  as  true  as  it  can  be 
made  in  his  own  life.  I  had  once  occasion  to  be 
present  at  an  interview  he  gave  to  a  certain 
prominent  politician  who  had  been  denounced 
by  the  official  Congress  party  as  a  deserter.  Any 
other  Congress  leader  would  have  assumed  a 
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repelling  attitude,  but  Gandhiji  was  all  gracious¬ 
ness  and  listened  to  him  with  patience  and 
sympathy,  without  once  giving  him  occasion  to 
feel  small.  Here,  I  said  to  myself,  is  a  truly  great 
man,  for  he  is  greater  than  the  party  he  belongs 
to,  greater  even  than  the  creed  he  professes. 

This,  then,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  significant 
fact  about  Gandhiji.  Great  as  he  is  as  a  politician, 
as  an  organizer,  as  a  leader  of  men,  as  a  moral 
reformer,  he  is  greater  than  all  these  as  a  man, 
because  none  of  these  aspects  and  activities 
limits  his  humanity.  They  are  rather  inspired  and 
sustained  by  it.  Though  an  incorrigible  idealist 
and  given  to  referring  all  conduct  to  certain  pet 
formulae  of  his  own,  he  is  essentially  a  lover  of 
men  and  not  of  mere  ideas,  which  makes  him  so 
cautious  and  conservative  in  his  revolutionary 
schemes.  If  he  proposes  an  experiment  for  society, 
he  must  first  subject  himself  to  its  ordeal.  If  he 
calls  for  a  sacrifice,  he  must  first  pay  its  price 
himself.  While  many  Socialists  wait  for  all  to 
be  deprived  of  their  privileges  before  they  would 
part  with  theirs,  this  man  first  renounces  before 
he  ventures  to  make  any  claims  on  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  others. 

There  are  patriots  in  India,  as  indeed  among 
all  peoples  who  have  sacrificed  for  their  country 
as  much  as  Gandhiji  has  done,  and  some  who 
have  had  to  suffer  much  worse  penalties  than  he 
has  ever  had  to  endure;  even  as  in  the  religious 
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sphere,  there  are  ascetics  in  this  country,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  rigours  of  whose  practices  Gandhiji’s 
life  is  one  of  comparative  ease.  But  these  patriots 
are  mere  patriots  and  nothing  more;  and  these 
ascetics  are  mere  spiritual  athletes,  limited  as 
men  by  their  very  virtues;  while  this  man  seems 
greater  than  his  virtues,  great  as  they  are. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  reforms  with  which  his 
name  is  associated  was  originally  his  in  conception. 
They  have  almost  all  been  proposed  and  preached 
by  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Long 
before  the  Congress  adopted  them,  I  had  myself 
preached  and  written  about  the  necessity  of  a 
constructive  programme  of  rural  reconstruction 
in  India;  of  handicrafts  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  education  of  our  children;  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  ridding  Hinduism  of  the  nightmare 
of  untouchability.  Nevertheless  it  remains  true, 
that  they  have  never  had  the  same  energizing 
power  in  them  as  when  he  took  them  up ;  for  now 
they  are  quickened  by  the  great  life-force  of  the 
complete  man  who  -is  absolutely  one  with  his 
ideas,  whose  visions  perfectly  blend  with  his 
whole  being. 

His  emphasis  on  the  truth  and  purity  of  the 
means,  from  which  he  has  evolved  his  creed  of 
non-violence,  is  but  another  aspect  of  his  deep 
and  insistent  humanity;  for  it  insists  that  men  in 
their  fight  for  their  claims  must  only  so  assert 
their  rights,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  groups 
as  never  to  violate  their  fundamental  obligation 
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to  humanity,  which  is  to  respect  life.  To  say  that, 
because  existing  rights  and  privileges  of  certain 
classes  were  originally  won  and  are  still  main¬ 
tained  by  violence,  they  can  only  be  destroyed 
by  violence,  is  to  create  an  unending  circle  of 
viciousness;  for  there  will  always  be  men  with 
some  grievance,  fancied  or  real,  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  order  of  society,  who  will  claim  the  same 
immunity  from  moral  obligation  and  the  right  to 
wade  to  their  goal  through  slaughter.  Somewhere 
the  circle  has  to  be  broken,  and  Gandhiji  wants 
his  country  to  win  the  glory  of  first  breaking  it. 

Perhaps  he  will  not  succeed.  Perhaps  he  will 
fail  as  the  Buddha  failed  and  as  Christ  failed  to 
wean  men  from  their  iniquities,  but  he  will  always 
be  remembered  as  one  who  made  his  life  a  lesson 
for  all  ages  to  come. 

1938. 

Gandhi  Memorial  Peace  Number  (Visva-Bharati), 
pp.  10-13,  (1949) 
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A  LAST  APPEAL  AND  RESPONSE 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  Harijan  dated  March 
2,  1940,  containing  Gandhiji’s  impressions  of  his  visit  to 
Santiniketan,  a  few  weeks  before  and  his  reply  to  Gurudev 
Tagore’s  letter  which  had  been  handed  over  to  him  while 
leaving  the  Ashram:] 

The  visit  to  Santiniketan  was  a  pilgrimage 
to  me. 

Santiniketan  is  not  new  to  me.  I  was  first 
there  in  1915  when  it  was  yet  taking  shape,  not 
that  it  is  not  doing  so  even  now.  Gurudev  is 
himself  growing.  Old  age  has  made  no  difference 
to  the  elasticity  of  his  mind.  Santiniketan  will, 
therefore,  never  cease  to  grow  so  long  as  Gurudev’s 
spirit  broods  over  it.  He  is  in  everyone  and 
everything  in  Santiniketan.  The  veneration  in 
which  he  is  held  by  everyone  is  uplifting  because 
it  is  spontaneous.  It  certainly  uplifted. 

The  title  the  grateful  students  and  staff  gave 
him  accurately  describes  the  position  he  com¬ 
mands  in  Santiniketan.  He  does  so  because  he 
has  lost  himself  to  the  place  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  I  saw  that  he  was  living  for  his  dearest 
creation  Visva-Bharati.  He  wants  it  to  prosper 
and  to  feel  sure  of  its  future.  He  had  a  long  talk 
about  it  with  me  but  that  was  not  enough  for 
him,  and  so,  as  we  parted,  he  put  into  my  hands 
the  following  precious  letter: 
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Uttarayan, 

19-2-’40 

Dear  Mahatmaji, 

You  have  just  had  a  bird’s-eye  view  this 
morning  of  our  Visva-Bharati  centre  of  activities. 
I  do  not  know  what  estimate  you  have  formed  of 
its  merit.  You  know  that  though  this  institution 
is  national  in  its  immediate  aspect  it  is  interna¬ 
tional  in  its  spirit,  offering  according  to  the  best 
of  its  means  India’s  hospitality  of  culture  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

At  one  of  its  critical  moments  you  have  saved 
it  from  an  utter  break-down  and  helped  it  to  its 
legs.  We  are  ever  thankful  to  you  for  this  act  of 
friendliness. 

And,  now  before  you  take  your  leave  of 
Santiniketan  I  make  my  fervent  appeal  to  you. 
Accept  this  institution  under  your  protection, 
giving  it  an  assurance  of  permanence  if  you  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  a  national  asset.  Visva-Bharati 
is  like  a  vessel  which  is  carrying  the  cargo  of  my 
life’s  best  treasure,  and  I  hope  it  may  claim 
special  care  from  my  countrymen  for  its  preser¬ 
vation. 

With  love, 

Rabindranath  Tagore 

Who  am  I  to  take  the  institution  under  my 
protection?  It  carries  God’s  protection  because 
it  is  the  creation  of  an  earnest  soul.  It  is  not  a 
show  thing.  Gurudev  himself  is  international 
because  he  is  truly  national.  Therefore  all  his 
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creation  is  international  and  Visva-Bharati  is  the 
best  of  all. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  Gurudev 
deserves  to  be  relieved  of  all  anxiety  about  its 
future  so  far  as  the  financial  part  is  concerned. 
In  my  reply  to  his  touching  appeal  I  have  promised 
the  assistance  I  am  capable  of  rendering.  This 
note  is  the  beginning  of  the  effort. 

[The  following  is  the  text  of  Mahatmaji’s  reply  to 
Gurudev’s  letter:] 

On  the  way  to  Calcutta, 

19-2-’40 

De  ar  Gurudev, 

The  touching  note  that  you  put  into  my 
hands  as  we  parted  has  gone  straight  into  my 
heart.  Of  course  Visva-Bharati  is  a  national 
institution.  It  is  undoubtedly  also  international. 
You  may  depend  upon  my  doing  all  I  can  in  the 
common  endeavour  to  assure  its  permanence. 

I  look  to  you  to  keep  your  promise  to  sleep 
religiously  for  about  an  hour  during  the  day. 

Though  I  have  always  regarded  Santini- 
ketan  as  my  second  home,  this  visit  has  brought 
me  nearer  to  it  than  ever  before. 

With  reverence  and  love, 
Yours, 

M.  K.  Gandhi 
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